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ABSTRACT 

This publication is part of the study materials for 
the distance education course, Adults Learning in The Workplace: Part 
A, in the Open Campus Program at Deakin University. The first part of 
the document examines the process of learning from experience within 
the context of on-the-j ob-training and learning in the workplace. The 
following topics are discussed: the learner and the learning milieu 
(personal foundation of experience, intent, and the learning milieu); 
the learning experience (the reflective process, noticing, and 
intervening); preparation for the experience (focus on the personal, 
the context, and learning strategies); and reflection after the 
experience (strategies for returning to the experience, attending to 
feelings, and reevaluating the experience). The bibliography contains 
50 references. The following papers constitute approximately 607. of 
the d cument: "Theories of Action that Inhibit Individual Learning" 
(C. Argyris) ; '*A Critical Theory of Adult Learning and Education" (J. 
Mezirow); "Learning in the Workplace: The Case for Reflectivity and 
Critical Reflectivity" (V. J. Marsick); and "Beyond the Anecdotal: 
Adult Learning and the Use of Experience" (R. Usher). Each paper 
contains references. Concluding the document is a 13-item annotated 
bibl iography . (MN) 
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SERIES INTRODUCTION 



The nature and purpose of education in the workplace has been the subject 
of much debate in Australia in recent years. While the vagaries of local and 
international competition have led many firms to reconsider the role of 
their workforce and the training requirements this entails, governments 
have been equally keen to adapt existing education systems to the per- 
ceived needs of industry. Leading union bodies have been distinguished in 
this debate by their pro-active role, outlining the path by which a recon- 
structed industrial climate can win the nation a new place in the world 
economy. 

The series of monographs of which this volume is a part explores the 
approaches to learning currently modeled within industry. In the process 
the question inevitably arises as to whether existing orientations and 
practices areinthebestinterestsof the variousstakeholdersin the workplace. 

The arguments developed in these monographs address themselves 
to a range of contemporary issues in industrial education. To date, prevail- 
ing approaches have rested upon narrow, instrumentalist notions of learn- 
ing; in their different ways, the writers have set out to challenge this 
orthodoxy. In doi ng so, they highlight the silences — on questions of gender, 
class or ethnicity— that underpin the behavourist outlook still dominant in 
the world of training. 

In preparing this series of monographs, the course team has sought to 
address issues that are of fundamental concern to those involved in the 
complex ai^d demanding field of v/orkplace learning. It is hoped that, in its 
own modest way, the pedagogy we have developed can serve to exemplify 
a different notion of what industrial education might become. 



EXPERIENCE AND LEARNING: 
REFLECTION AT WORK 



INTRODUCTION 



No matter how much formal education and training people receive, they 
will not really be equipped for a position of responsibility unless they have 
the ability to learn from their experience. Some formal education and 
training can help this learning process but, in the main, the issue of how 
people learn after they have completed their formal training has not been 
well researched. On-the-job training is left to the commonsense of either the 
individual, the supervisor or the manager who are expected to deal with 
situations as they arise. 

Learning from experience is a complex nutter. How it happens 
depends on learners, on the task and on the learning context. Little is 
generally controlled or readily controllable. We know a great deal about 
learning in highly controlled settings where there is task analysis, a cur- 
riculum, a trainer and support resources, but relatively little about learning 
in the messy reality of the workplace. 

There are a number of quite diverse responses which can be made to 
this situation. One is to say that we should attempt to impose some order 
on this messy reality and establish some goals, tasks and strategies; another 
is that of Schon who distinguishes, within the world of practice, the high 
ground of technical rationality and the swamp of daily human concerns 
(Schon 1987, p. 3). Formal courses can contribute to learning about matters 
dealt with on the hard high ground, but for the people who are caught up 
in day-to-day practice, other approaches may be required. 

In recent years, there has been increasing recognition of the fact that 
the world of education and training needs to acknowledge the realities of 
practice and that it is not always appropriate to analyse and dissect 
problems in order to make them solvable by instructional technology. 
Donald Schon (1983 & 1987) has been one of the most articulate advocates 
of this position and has coined the term 'reflective practitioner' to describe 
people who are trying to make sense of their messy reality: to learn through 
reflecting upon it and by constructing schcmas which help to guide them 
through learning from their work. The idea of reflection on experience as a 
key idea in learning is not new. It can be traced back at least as far as the 
Ancient Greeks and, in more modem times, John Dewey contributed much 



to our appreciation of the importance of experience and the place of 
reflection in learning. In the modem organisation we find approaches such 
as action learning that involve people in learning by attempting to change 
organisational structures, for example, by tackling hitherto intractable 
problems in the company of others (Pedler 1983, p. 2). In educational 
settings, we find action research, in which people learn, through working 
together, to tackle issues that they have identified in their practice (Carr & 
Kemmis 1986; Smyth 1986; Winter 1989). 

Learning from experience is not just the province of the professional 
or, indeed, of any particular type of person. It is commonplace in our lives 
and we each have a fund of instances which we can draw upon to illustrate 
this process in our own development. The challenge for those involved in 
education and training is to find ways in which they can conceptualise the 
process of learning from experience and use it to guide themselves and 
others through life and work. 

There are many ways of going about this task and there are many 
models that can assist. We have been worlcing on one approach that aims 
to provide a model to guide practice. It is an approach based upon our own 
experience as learners and facilitators of learning for others and, more 
widely, has drawn on the experience of colleagues in the Australian 
Consortium on Experiential Education (ACEE). It is based on the sys- 
tematisation of what we have assessed as good professional work. While it 
takes account of ideas and concepts from the literature, it is essentially 
pragmatic and open to testing. 

The approach emphasises deliberate learning — that is, situations in 
which learners have formed an intention to learn from their experience 
(Tough 1979). It is also limited to learning which is intended to be applied 
in a way that has meaning to learners (cf . Usher's 1 985 thentatised approach). 
In other words, we are excluding consideration of learning which is 
incidental to experience and which is undertaken simply to satisfy some 
institutional requirement.^ 

The approach we are taking arose originally from a project of the 
ACEE that aimed to make sense of the role of reflection in experience-based 
learning. Members of the Consortium had identified the key role which 
reflective activities played in learning from experience and wanted to 
explore strategies to promote reflection in the courses and workshops that 
they facilitated. These covered a wide range of settings: education, the 
public service, the community and business. The outcome of the project was 



1 This is a conception of learning based upon a perspective-dependent view of 
knowledge and a deep approach to using experience. Usher (1985) contrasts this 
with a reproductive conception of learning in which knowledge is seen in dualistic 
terms and a surface approach to using experience is adopted. 
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a book. Reflection: Turning Experience into Learning, which described the 
methods tttat had been used to promote reflection in learrang. These 
methods included the use of writing for reflective purposes (Walker 1985), 
listening and learners working one-to-one (Knights 1985), briefing and 
debriefing of group activities (Pearson & Smith 1985) and the use of 
computer packages to encourage reflection (Boxer 1985; Candy, Hani- 
Augstein & Thomas 1985). Reflection in the context of learning vras defined 
as: 

a generic temi far those intellectual and affective activities in which 
individuals engage to explore their experiences in order to lead to new 
understandings and appreciations. It may take place in isolation or in 
association with others. (Boud, Keogh & Walker 1985, p. 19) 

Having assembled these examples of reflective activities, a framework 
was required which would place them in a broader learning context. This 
was done and the first version of a model of promoting reflection in learning 
was produced (Boud, Keogh & Walker 1985). This focused primarily on 
reflective activities that occur after an event. The model served well for this 
aspect of reflection and, with some minor refinements to take account of 
misunderstandings and elements which needed elaboration (Boud 1988), 
remained relatively unchanged. 

In 1989 our involvement in organising the Second International 
Conference on Experiential Learning prompted us to examine what had 
been happening since our earlier book had been published and to take 
account of both our own subsequent experience and that of others. In this 
case, the experience we were considering was the participants' experience 
of the conference. This time, we were not just focusing on what occurs on 
reflection after the event, but what needs to be done to promote reflection 
throughout the experience. Arising from our understanding of the Con- 
ference, we produced a paper which focused particularly on the direct role 
of experience itself in the process of learning and the role of learners in 
influencing both their experience and the learning which flows from it. 

In this monograph, we draw extensively on this paper (Boud & 
Walker in press). However, we have developed it further to include an 
^ overview of the process of learning from experience and have considered 
the role of preparation for experience and reflection within and after it.- 

J Throughout the monograph a cumulative example is given. This is 
designed to illustrate some of the main concepts of our mode! and 
how they may apply in the workplace. Readers might like to think of 
further examples to exemplify and extend the framework that is 
presented. 
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J Chris is a married woman, born in a non-English speaking country, 
who has been working within her organisation for about five years. 
Though not very confident about taking on extra responsibility, she 
has just been promoted because of her job skills and abilities to a 
supervisory position. She is now responsible for a unit of six people, 
among them two women from other non-English speaking back- 
grounds, a nnan whohasdifficulty working for a worr^n and an older 
wonnan who has been with the organisation for three years more than 
Chris and who believes that it is she who should have been pro- 
moted. Chris reports to a manager, Tom, who is located on another 
floor and who has a reputation of being critical of the staff in the unit. 
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SECTION 1 



THE LEARNER AND THE 
LEARNING MILIEU 



One way to look at experience is to consider it as an interaction between 
learners and a social, psychological and material environment or milieu. It 
is learners interacting with this milieu that constitutes experience. While 
facili ta tors, and others, can help create the milieu, it is learners who have the 
experience. Reflection on experience, understood in this way, will focus on 
understanding learners and the learning environment or milieu, and on the 
interaction that takes place between the two. We will consider briefly 
learners and the learning milieu, and then look at the learning experience 
that they constitute. It can be helpful to distinguish between the event (the 
situation which learners enters) and the experience (the interaction with the 
milieu). The event is a public description (the apprentice had to deal with 
three jobs); the experience is the personal (how did she relate to these jobs: 
what did she, as learner, feel, think and do with respect to them?). 



The learner 

Pers mal foundation of experience 

What learners bring to the situation has an important influence on what is 
experienced and how it is experienced. Learners possess a personal foun- 
dationofexpcricnce,awayofbcingprcsent in the worid, which profoundly 
influences tht way in which that world is experienced and which particulariy 
influences the intellectual and emotional content of the experience and the 
meanings that arc attributed to it: 

... although it is the individual who learns, this individual is one who 
has a language, a culture, and a history ... (Usher 1989, p. 32) 

An individual's personal foundation of knowledge can be manifest, for 
example, by: confidence or lack of confidence stemming from past suc- 
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cesses or failures; ability to work with others; and reaction of a member of 
a majority group in responding to a member of a minority group in an 
organisatior 

This personal foundation of experience is derived from the previous 
experiences of learners. It is partly acquired from the social and cultural 
environment, and partly forged by the learners' own awareness and effort, 
^t contains the presuppositions and assumptions which learners have 
developed in the past and predisposes learners to any future experience. It 
is not something about which a learner can readily (if at all>give an account. 
The example of socialisation is different, for instance, for men and women, 
however, no-one can readily identify how this will affect their perceptions 
and expectations in any given situation and how this will in turn influence 
what and how they learn. The different views which people have of the 
same event often have their origins in the personal and cultural past of the 
individuals and, for this reason, no event is such that everyone will 
experience it in the same way. 

Because of this personal foundation of experience, people approach a 
learning milieu in many different ways, some conscious others not. Learners 
can be sensitised or attuned to certain things within the event, or can 
interpret elements of the event in the light of certain presuppositions that 
have been important in prior experiences. This personal foundation of 
experience can also affect what is done and how it is done: it can affect the 
confidence of learners, their ability to act in the presence of others and how 
far they can be committed to involvement within the milieu. The cultural 
norms and mores which have been assimilated act as powerful constraints 
and form perceptual lenses through which learners view the world and act 
within it. Reflection on the acti* >ns, thoughts and feelings, which have 
arisen in a learning event, can often provide an insight into a learner's 
personal foundation of experience and into his or her ability to learn from 
the particular situation. 

Sometimes, arising from this personal foundation of experience, 
learners are affected by the milieu in a way in which they may be unaware. 
This can lead to thoughts, feelings and actions, the motives of which 
learners may not fully appreciate. Reflection on these may bring an awareness 
of something that happened, of which a learner was not aware, or only 
partially aware, during the event itself. For example, in looking back on a 
business meeting in which his work was criticised, a learner may be 
reminded of early school experiences in which he was intimidated into 
silence. 

fl" Chris brings to the job a unique connbination of personal and job 
experience. She has the skills and abilities which she hen developed 
in the workplace (her experience of being supervised and observing 




others in a supervisory position); she has a persona! history of being 
a migrant woman (of coping with different customs and habits in 
Australia and the assumptions which her coworkers and supervisors 
make about her). What she sees as proper behaviour— the respect 
which is due to those in positions of authority— she now feels may be 
lack of assertiveness. 



Intent 

The other important element which learners brings to the situation is intent. 
Intent is a personal determination which provides a particular orientation 
within a given situation — that is, a reason why learners conw to the 
particularleamingevent.lt involvesaparticularfocusof consciousness: the 
direction of our perception along particular lines. The particular intent can 
only be determined by reference to learners themselves. For example, in an 
industrial pi ' ' ^^nt, as part of a course, a student's purpose maybe simply 
to practise certain skills, or it may be to find out what life is like in that 
company before she makes a career commi tmeni . Intent can often be linked 
to core values and ideals. This is particularly so with more general life 
intents such as the desire for success and personal advancement, or personal, 
religious or social commitments. However, it may also be an entirely 
pragmatic response to a situation over which learners have little control. 
Sometimes, learners may not be aware of a particular intent, but it is 
operating and its existence may be inferred by others. It can only be 
recogniseo by the actions, thoughts or feelings that result from it. Often, but 
not alwdys, this can only take place during reflection on the event. 

Our intent, then, influences the way we experience events. It acts to 
focus and intensify our perception in relationship to certain parts of an 
experience, and at the same time play dov^, or eliminate, others. The 
photographer with a zoom lens sees certain things more clearly, but in the 
process of doing so, eliminates other things from the frame. Intent can act 
as a filter, or a magnifier. It can impose limits on an experience and, at times, 
this may need to be done. It offers a frame of reference or a perspective from 
which the event is viewed. It can influence what we notice, how we record, 
determine how much we do, how far we go, how much we invest in the 
situation and the specific outcomes sought from it. Intent can lead learners 
to pursue certain observations in greater depth and help link together 
otherwise unconnected observations. However, the natureof learning from 
experience is such that intent never acts as the sole arbiter of outcomes: 
learners have but partial control of events and, while they may become 
more adept in dealing with them, the world continually provides its own 
provocative and stimulating challenges. 
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In some formal leiming events, learners arrive with little conscious 
intent or even commitment to being present. Unless the trainer can help 
learners form an intent, the opportunities for learning may not be well 
utilised. Learners may take a superficial approach to the given tasks, 
feeding back to Ae trainer only that which is immediately required (Usher 
1985). It is not for us to condemn such an approach as it may be forced by 
the circumstances. It does, however, point to the need for intent to be 
considered at a very early stage in the planning of events. 

The more clearly we understand learners' intents, the more we will 
appreciate their experience, and be able to work with it. Lack of intent can 
sometimes lead to a superficial experience which results in missed op- 
portunities, and lack of a clear understanding of intent can lead to a loss of 
focus. A particular intent can be changed by a situation: it can become 
focused or diffused, even transformed altogether, according to what is 
experienced. Often the situation has a greater influence on the strategies 
brought into play by a particular intent, rather than by the intent itself. For 
example, learners, on discovering that their contributions are valued by 
their coworkers, can invest renewed energy into the event. Trainers or 
supervisors can play an important role in helping learners to clarify their 
intent and in developing strategics appropriate to it. However, as we have 
suggested, trainers or supervisors need to be careful that their intentions do 
not swamp or subjugate any possible intent of learners. Unexplored and 
unresolved discrepancies in intent between supervisor and learner can 
often lead to disorganised and unproductive experiences and to consider- 
able frustration on the part of both parties. 

J The intent of the organisation in promoting Chris was to have 
someone who was suitably skilled ensure that the flow of work in the 
unit is improved. She is aware of this expectation and her intents are 
influenced by it. However, she also brings other intents, both general 
and particular. She wants to show herself to be capable of doing the 
job and of working well with others— to justify the trust put in her. She 
wants her family to think well of her and justify the support they have 
given her. These other intents may contribute to other learning goals 
that she wishes to pursue. She also, without clearly recognising it. 
has the intent to get on in the organisation, which can affect what she 
notices and does, and even how and when she does it. 



The learning milieu 

The learning milieu can be defined as the social-psychological and material 
environment in which learners and those contributing to their learning 



work together. Tne learning milieu represents a network or. nexus of 
cultural, social, institutional and psychological variables. These interact in 
complicated ways to produce, in each context, a unique pattern of circum- 
stances, pressures, customs, opinions and work styles which suffuse the 
instruction and supervision a id learning that occur there (Parlett & Hamilton 
1972). 

This definition captures the complexity of the learrung milieu which 
is reflected in every work situation. The milieu is much more than the 
physical environment: it embraces the formal requirements, the culture, 
procedures, practices and standards of particular organisations and soci- 
eties, the immediate goals and expectations of any facilitator or supervisor, 
as well as the personal characteristics of individuals who are part of it. The 
interaction of all these factors can create a situation where the milieu is 
constantly changing, and the potential for learning which it provides is 
related to an awareness and appreciation of the change that is taking place. 

Clearly, the overall milieu of organisations, and departments and 
units within them, influences the particular learning experience of indi- 
viduals (Parlett 1977). The focus in this monograph is more on the interaction 
between learners and the milieu than on the milieu itself, and is an effort to 
take a systematic look at how learners interact with the milieu. We are not 
trying to redefine the milieu, but to single out several important aspects of 
the interaction thai take place within it. We take the learning milieu to be all 
those entities, human and material, v/hich provide the context and events 
within which learners operate. These consist of far more than the immediate 
players who may be present. They include the history, values and ideolo- 
gies of the culture as well as the manifestations of these in particular events. 
Learning is a function of the relationship between learners and the milieu 
and is never something determined by one of these elements alone (Marton, 
Hounsell & Entwistle 1984). A learner's plans can be thwarted by an 
unsympathetic milieu, and a particular milieu can foster particular kinds of 
learning. For example, a workplace may be thought of by the workers there 
only as a place of production and a ttempts by trainees to develop skills may 
be treated with scorn; in other workplaces learning on the job may be 
thought of as the sine qua non of employment as workers decide how they 
can help each other. 

fl" Chris's work milieu is complex: It includes, as well as the staff in her 
unit and tne manager, Tom, other people who relate to her unit. They 
all have expectations and presuppositions about the work, the 
organisation, the procedures of her work area and the greater 
organisation within which she works-Hts values and the way it is 
perceived within local society. This is the environment within which 
she is constantly interacting, and which contributes to her experience. 
Within this context, she has to find opportunities for learning. 




SECTION 2 



THE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



It is learners' engagement with the milieu and their construction of what 
happens to them that constitxites the particular learning experience. The 
milieu exists in part prior to them coming to it, but it is activated as a context 
for learning by a learner's entry into it. The activity of the workplace, for 
example, continues, but the presence of a trainee changes this milieu into 
one which can be more explicitly oriented to learning. Each learner forms 
part of ihe milieu, enriching it with his or her personal contribution and 
creating an interaction which becomes the individual as well as the shared 
learning experience. However, learners are also part of the milieu, as 
reflective people able to stand back or withdraw within the event in order 
to become aware of what is taking place, and to think about it. It is this 
interaction which lies at the heart of the ongoing experience. Experience can 
beseenasa continuing, complex seriesofinteractionsbetweenlearncrsand 
the learning milieu, unified by a reflective process which assimilates and 
processes the learning potential of the environment, and can move learners 
to take appropriate action ^nthin the experience (see Figure 1). 




Prtparatlon Experitnctt Rtfltcttvt ProcttMt 



Many learners arc not aware, or arc only minimally aware, of the full 
extent of the interaction that is taking place and of the influences being 
brought to bear upon them. We believe that a greater awareness of what is 



happening in, and a more deliberate interaction with, the learning milieu 
will provide greater opportunities for a more fruitful learning experience. 
This does not of course guarantee learning, but it does make it more likely. 
Such awareness can help equip learners with tools (i.e. a conceptual 
framework) which can help them gain a purchase on the often complex 
dynamics of the situations with which they are confronted. 

In the following subsections we focus on three aspects of the learning 
experience which we believe are important for learners (and facilitators) to 
consider if they are to maximise the opportunities for learning that become 
apparent. First, the process of reflection, in which learners examine their 
experience of events, second, noticing and third, intervening, both features 
of learning from experience which are important in pro'/iding the informa- 
tion on which a learner can reflect. 

The reflective process: Ref lection-in-action 

In any situation there is always reflective activity in which what is perceived 
is processed by learners and becomes the basis of new knowledge and 
further action. Reflection is a normal ongoing process which can, if desired, 
be made more explicit and more ordered. It is something that can only be 
done by learners, even though others can assist in it. In the context of our 
present discussion, it is an activity which is pursued with intent, a purposive 
action directed towards a goal. It is a complex process in which both feelings 
and cognition are closely interrelated and interactive. It is an active process 
of exploration and discovery that often leads to unexpected outcomes. 

While we have written more extensively on these aspects of reflection 
elsewhere (Boud, Keogh & Walker 1985), our previous work was focused 
on reflection after the experience. However, some of the characteristics of 
reflection which we outlined in our earlier model also capture something of 
what is happening in reflection during the experience. There we singled out 
three important elements of reflection: returning to the experience, attending 
to feelings and re-evaluating the experience. It is our view that these 
elementsarejustasmuch part ofreflection during theexperienceas they are 
of reflection after it. We will now examine these elements within the context 
of the experience. 

What is happening? 

In emphasising recapturing an experience, we were anxious to stress that 
reflection on experience needs to be linked to the events which gave rise to 




the experience. We wrote about replaying the event in the mind's eye, to 
notice exactly what occurred and one's reactions to it as fully as possible. It 
is the process of reconstituting what took place that is the key issue here. 
Within the experience, this issue is also important. The reflective process 
needs to be linked to the event which is unfolding, and the more involved 
learners are with the texture and features of the event, the more creative and 
effective the experience can be. 

This shows the importance of the two elements of noticing (which 
includes perceiving what is going on in both the situation and the learners) 
and intervening (which involves learners reaching out to explore the milieu 
actively, to test the data which has been processed and to express the 
learning acquired). These two elements will be developed further. 

As with reflection after the event, learners are influenced by their 
personal foundation of experience and their intent. It is normal for learners 
to impose their own perspective on what they notice and common for them 
to ignore information that challenges their perspective. It is important, 
then, for learners to respond within the learning milieu so that the data 
which stems from it can be tested. As well as observing, the processing of 
data received will also be affected by the intent of learners. Learners' intent 
will influence the data drawn into the reflective process, and the amount 
noticed will be directed by this intent. 

Whatistakingplace within leamersisanintegralpartoftheex peri ence. 
The interaction between learners and learning milieu will affect them. It is 
particularly important for them to be aware of the feelings that are being 
generated, the thoughts that events give rise to and the actions that may be 
prompted. Capturing the experience simply means being in continuing 
touch with it, being aware of all that is happening and trying to grasp the 
situation as it is, including the feelings that are generated. 

Hacv do I feel? 

Whether reflecting during or after the experience, it is often helpful to 
attend to our feelings. Feelings significantly affect experience. On occasions 
our emotional reactions can override our rationality to such an extent that 
we react unthinkingly and with blurred perceptions or limit ourselves to 
the fringe of the event. At other times they may foster the development of 
confidence and a sense of self-worth that can lead us to pursue paths which 
previously may have been inaccessible, and thus draw us more deeply into 
the experience. Feelings can limit or enhance what is noticed during the 
experience, and the interventions that are made in it. By being aware of the 
emotional tone of our involvement in the experience, we can acknowledge 
feelings that will deepen or inhibit our involvement. 
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What does it mean? 



Contact with the event, and attending to feelings, opens the way for learners 
to evaluate more freely the experience itself. This final element of reflection 
will proceed more effectively if the previous two steps hav** been worked 
through. We have identified four aspects of re-evaluation: 

1 association — relating of new information to that which is already 
known; 

2 integration — seeking relationships among the information; 

3 validation — determining the authenticity of the ideas and feelings 
which have resulted; and 

4 appropriation — ^making knowledge one's own. 

These aspects should not be thought of as stages through which learners 
pass, but parts of a whole; though some parts tend to precede others. While 
these processes are taking place, learners may need to refer back to the 
experience. We will examine separately each of these aspectsof re-evaluation. 

Association brings together the data of the present and the learning of 
the past. New learning will be built on the learning that has already been 
achieved. This linking of new conceptions to our existing cognitive struc- 
ture is, in the minds of some, one of the central features of the learning 
process (Ausubel, Novak & Hanesian 1978; Bruner 1966; Lindsay & Nor- 
man 1972). The drawing in of the data can influence us both intellectually 
and affectively. Feelings, of which we become aware, may be related to past 
occasions when such feelings were experienced. This may give us an insight 
into ourselves as learners, as well as into the present experience. Ideas, 
prompted by the event, can be related to relevant pre-existing knowledge 
that provides a framework within which new ideas can be grappled with. 
Association refers to the bringing together of the material to be worked 
with. The greater the diversity of associations that are made, the potentially 
more creative will be the next step of integrating them. Facilitators working 
within the event may be able to prompt learners to recognise associations 
that occur to them at the time.^ 

Integration is the processing of the material gained from the current 
experience and from pre-existing knowledge in order to explore its 
meaningfulness and usefulness. What was simply ai mass of data is worked 
through to establish connections. The aim of this integration is to arrive at 
a synthesis that can be the foundation of further searching and learning. 



2 A facilitator can be anyone who helps a learner pursue learning goals. In the 
workplace this will usually be a manager, supcrsMsor or someone with particular 
responsibility for training. 
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While this processing may be drawn out in reflection after the experience, 
within the experience it may take place more quickly as learners meet the 
need to respond to the demands around them. This is another area where 
facilitators can help learners within the experience. They can remind 
learners of this important function and even provide opportunities for 
more deliberate reflection. 

Validation involves testing the reality of the new learning: its con- 
sistency with our past learning and with the data provided by others. This 
may lead us to explore the experience more fully for data which can further 
verify the conclusions that we have drawn. It may also mean that we 
intervene in the event to test the validity of our new perceptions. When 
reflection takes place within the experience, this validation can sometimes 
occur immediately and the process of working through this new learning 
then proceeds more quickly. Through intervening in the situation, some 
knowledge can be tested during the event. It is the validation of new 
learning which is the basis for incorporating it into the basic store of the 
knowledge that forms our past learning. 

Appropriation is the final acceptance of this new learning — making it 
one's own. Not all learning will come to be appropriated. Appropriated 
knowledge becomes part of our value system, is less amenable to change 
and we can feel quite propriatorial about it — 'this is how this task must be 
tackled'! Within our learning it holds a privileged place, and other learning 
isofteninterpretedinthelightofit. If the particular experience has involved 
issues that relate to our personal identity then it could be a profound 
experience, involving strong emotions and radically altering the way data 
is processed and appropriated (Tart 1975). When facilitators are helping 
learners to process the data of the experience, they need to be aware of how 
important this material can be to learners. Material, which in itself does not 
seem to have any special importance, may, in the mind of learners, be a 
significant threat to previously appropriated knowledge. The new learning 
then is not just an opportunity for growth, but an attack on their personal 
world, to which they may react strongly. 

To develop further th6 understanding of the reflective process, we 
would like to draw special attention to the two activities previously 
mentioned: noticing and intervening. These are two important aspects of the 
interaction between learners and the milieu which we believe are necessary 
for the adequate working of the process. Through noticing, learners become 
aware of the milieu, of particular things within it, and use this for the focus 
of reflection. Through intervening, learners take some initiative in thecvcnt 
in an attempt to change it, in a major or minor way, or to check their 
understanding of what is occurring. Noticing feeds the reflective process 
and intervening is the expression of it. As Heron has put it another context: 
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. . . the complementarity or polarity is between noticing and trying out, 
between experiential receptivity and active agency. (Heron 1981, p. 
160) 

Thereis a continuing cycleof noticing, reflecting, intervening, noticing 
and reflecting. This expression of it does not capture the idea of reflection 
as inextricably linked with what takes place throughout, but it does 
highlight noticing and intervening as two important aspects of the leariung 
experience which are both essential to the ongoing reflective process. If 
these can be enhanced, then the whole process is enriched. Learning 
crucially involves both what learners perceive (i.e. what is taken in and 
what is construed as taking place); and what learners contributes to the 
situation (i.e. what is done to change the situation in order to understand it 
better). We will now examine these two aspects in more detail. 

J It is the processing of the information which Chris takes in that is the 
key to her understanding and handling of the situation. She notices 
that her staff often make negative remarks about their division of the 
organisation: they leave work unfinished at any excuse and seldom 
take initiatives without prompting. In considering this she realises 
that she needs to devise means for strengthening the commitment of 
some of the key people in her unit, and hence the larger division, to 
the task. She feels anxious about the prospect of doing this and 
worried about wha; she can do. Will they listen to her, will they take 
her seriously? Will they ever be able to change? By associating what 
she observes with similar information from her past experience, she 
is able to come to conclusions on which to base her interventions. 

■ These may be successful or unsuccessful and can lead to further 
reflection, understanding and intervention. 



Noticing 

Noticing is an act of becoming aware of what is happening in and around 
us. It is active and seeking: it in vol ves a continuing effort to be aware of what 
is happ)ening in ourselves and in the learning event, and to find a way of 
expressing that to ourselves. It is directed to both the exterior and interior 
worlds. On the interior, it involves taking note of our own thoughts and 
feelings. This can offer insights into how we arc experiencing the event, and 
can sometimes bring to the surface unconscious interactions that have 
taken place, or are taking place, within the experience. By noticing what is 
taking place within, learners may more cf fccti vcly apprecia tc wha t is taking 
place in the overall situation. On the exterior, it requires attending to the 
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nature of the event and its elements: the forms of interaction between 
participants, the use of language, cultural patterns, documents and objects 
used, declared intentions, the continuing change within the experience, the 
presuppositions on which the action of participax^ts arebased, the emotional 
climate of the event and a variety of other things. Noticing acts to feed 
information from the learning milieu into the continuing reflective process, 
which is integral to the experience, and enables learners to enter into further 
reflective interaction with it. 

Noticing plays a very important role within the experience. It affects 
the extent to which learners are involved in the experience. Those who are 
limited in what they notice may not know enough to be able to enter fully 
into the experience. The development of the learners' ability to notice is an 
important step in bringing learners to a greater appreciation of learning 
from experience. Noticing also helps to provide the basis for entering into 
an experience, whilst at the same time maintaining sufficient awareness of 
our own actions and those of others to make effective decisions about the 
experience and to retain knowledge of it for subsequent reflection. It is a 
paradox that the extent to which learners are in touch with the learning 
milieu will radically affect their ability to Icam from it while, at the same 
time, the extent to which they can also distance themselves from the 
experience similarly contributes to what they can learn from it. The chal- 
lenge for learners is to create, within the milieu, opportunities both for full 
engagement and for stepping aside from the immediate press of the tasks 
in which they are engaged. Sometimes a physical or temporal distance it 
required, on other occasions a psychological distance may be obtained by 
learners while they may appear to others to be fully engaged. A similar 
balance between engagement and distance is also required of facilitators: 
they must give their full attention to learners, but must also not be trapped 
in their world. 

What learners bring to the experience, the personal foundation of 
experience and the intent, can significantly affect what is noticed in two 
ways. First, noticing is a selective process, and the things to which learners 
are predisposed by previous experience or intent will be more easily 
noticed than others. The attention of learners can be directed by what is 
brought to the experience, and this will effect what is noticed. It is important 
that attention not be to lly absorbed by either what is exp)ccted or planned 
by learners or facilitator or by the immediate features of the event itself, but 
be open to emergent and spontaneous occurences. Recognition of this 
possibility is a key step in not allowing it to happen. A person who has been 
prepared too rigidly for the experience may only notice things mentioned 
in the briefing, and ignore other things that are equally relevant. Second, not 
only is what we expect to occur more easily recognised, but it (and other 
aspects of the event) is often interpreted according to our personal founda- 




tion of experience or intent. It is common for us to read our own presuppo- 
sitions into events, and to interpret the event and its elements in the light of 
them. This means that the event is experienced as an expression of, and a 
reinforcement of, our presuppositions. When this happens, we may be 
fooled by our taken-for-granted assumptions and trapped by, and in, our 
past ways of knowing. It can be impossible for us to consider other ways of 
viewing our experience when such strong predispositions determine what 
and how we notice. A person committed to a particular educational or 
management theory may well interpret the situation as embodying or 
supporting that theory. A learner from a particular family background may 
tend to accept the view of a supervisor as the only legitimate view of a 
problem and thu sbe inhibited from even considering altema ti ve approaches 
which maybe more effective — even when the supervisor would welcome 
such initiatives. 

Sometimesa facilitator maybe present during theexperience to assist 
the interaction between learners and the learning milieu. The facilitator, as 
appropriate, can indicate aspects to be noticed, or direct learners in a 
general way which will lead them to notice things that might have other- 
wise gone unnoticed. The facilitator can be alert to the learners' feelings and 
the emotional climate of the event, both of which may either inhibit noticing 
or promote it, and can assist learners to resolve these feelings. The facilitator 
may also call 'time out' for reflection or recording within the experience. In 
some situations, it is possible for the facili tator to change the learning milieu 
from within, to help learners relate more easily to it (e.g. by limiting the 
aggression of another person within it, or eliminating certain elements of it 
which upset or confuse learners). When the experience is unplanned, the 
role of the facilitator is more opportunistic and may range from learner's 
companion and partner in learning, or more experienced coleamer, to that 
of personal counsellor (Robinson, Saberton & Griffin 1985; Saberton 1985). 
While some features of facilitation in a planned environment may be 
appropriate to draw upon, in this situation the facilitator has not the same 
relationship to learners and the learning milieu as is the case in a planned 
experience. 

It is not necessary, and in many ways not desirable, to engage in 
noticing in an exhaustive manner. Awareness of all the factors and influ- 
ences at work in a situation may be inhibiting especially when one's 
inter\'entionist skills are limited. Trying to cope with too much information 
can be a difficulty: sufficient noticing needs to occur to allow meaningful 
interventions to be made and for learners to conduct themselves vrf th some 
degree of confidence. If noticing is not taking place, to some extent, 
however, it is difficult to see how learners can enter fully into the learning 
experience. 



Jj" Chris observes the staff in her unit, their work practices, their 
behaviour, their interactions with each other, with her, and with others 
in the wider organisation with whom they have contact. She monitors 
the flow of work into and out of her unit, she gets indications, mostly 
Informal, from those members of the organisation who receive the 
output of her unit. She notices Tom's comments about her staff and 
attempts to connect these with the work performance that she has 
observed. She notices that his criticism seems to relate more to his 
presuppositions and values about the form of work to be completed 
and the people involved than to the quality of the output. She notices 
the way in which he speaks in her presence and her irritation with it. 
She notices that her staff react to more than the friendly instructions 
which she gives them, and that some respond in ways which are 
unexpected, particularly the man in her unit. 



Intervening 

Intervening refers to any action taken by learners within the learning 
situation affecting the learning milieu or learners. Sometimes, it is a 
conscious action flowing from and influenced by a reflective process, more 
often it arises from a partially formulated intent in response to the unique 
features of the milieu. At other times it can be unconsciously motivated. 
Ourfocusison thedeliberateactionsof learners — the strategic interventions 
over which learners can exercise some control. Intervening is usually an 
overt action taken by learners, which can be noticed by observers of the 
event, but at times the very act of failing to make an overt intervention can 
affect the situation in significant ways and can thus be regarded as a 
particula r form of in ter vention (e.g. when there is an expecta tion to respond 
but no response is given). 

Learning from experience is an active process which involves learners 
not only in noticing, but in taking initiatives to extend and test their own 
knowledge. Learners who intervene are adopting an active approach to the 
experience and are making the most of the potential for learning which can 
be generated from the context. These initiatives are a positive intervention 
in the learning situation and enable learners to be fully engaged and to 
extend their learning, in Heron's (1981) terms, from propositional to 
practical and experiential knowledge. These actions can change the situa- 
tion, create new experiences within the overall experience and determine 
how the situation will unfold. On the one hand, they can move learners 
from a passive experience to an active involvement in the situation. On the 
other, if defensive, they can cut learners off from further or deeper in- 
volvement in the learning event. 
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Reflection within the situation can also lead to a recognition of the 
feelings and thoughts thataccompanyintervention.Thiscan be an important 
factor in appreciating these actions. If learners are aware of the feelings 
associated with a particular action, they can work with those feelings to 
enhance the action. This can be done by fostering feelings that promote the 
action, and by working to address those that impede it. The same is true of 
awareness of theintellectualactivity associated with theaction.lt may well 
reflect presuppositions which limit or promote the action. Working with 
these thoughts can enable learners to act more freely and effectively, and 
understand themselves as learners. 

Interventions are influenced by a number of factors: by the reflective 
process, by the learners' foundation of experience, by intent, by the skill of 
learners and by the learning milieu itself. The reflective process which runs 
through the experience is a very significant influence on the actions of 
learners wi thin the situation. Learners are always actively working with the 
data of the situation and this influences the way in which they act. Some 
actions may be simple responses to the situation. Others may arise out of a 
combination of the data and the previous intents of learners. Even where 
some actions have been previously decided, or are being influenced by 
factors prior to the experience, their timing and the way they are actually 
performed will be influenced by the learners' reflection within the situation. 

Interventions can also be influenced by the learners' personal foun- 
dationof experience. Some learners carry assumptions from the past, which 
can partially or totally paralyse them, so that they are not able to perform 
well. Strong feelings may arise in a given situation which prevent learners 
from expressing themselves, and the only way to help them intervene is to 
attend to the feelings which are blocking their ability to act or to encourage 
them to act contrary to their common assumptions in order for them to 
become more involved in the experience (e.g. to be bold and ask a challenging 
question or reveal their feelings to others). One of the greatest barriers to 
intervention is a feeling of inadequacy or embarrassment. This can so 
inhibit clear thinking that interventions are either entirel> blocked or 
enacted so maladroitly that opportunities are lost. Similarly, feelings of 
confidence and willingness to 'give it a go', regardless of consequence, can 
generate their own momentum and carry learners through initial periods 
of discomfort. A facilitator who is present during the experience can help 
learners work with these feelings. 

As mentioned previously, the way learners act within a situation is 
also influenced by the intent brought to the situation. First, there may be 
some actions, which learners had already decided on, that are performed at 
an appropriate lime during the event. Second, of the many options for 
action, which arise from data collected during the event, some will be 
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chosen that relate to the initial reason for being there. Intent can give rise to 
interventions which test the knowledge, perceptions, skills and forms of 
behaviour acquired either before or during the experience. It can cause 
learners to focus on particular aspects of the learning milieu and to act in a 
way which explores those aspects more carefully than others. Sometimes, 
more general life intents, or the learners' interests, can be activated during 
a learning situation and can prompt learners to act in a way that is in 
keeping with them, but which seems contrary to particular intents articu- 
lated about the situation. General lifeintentions can beat leastas significant 
as particular intentions in affecting the way learners acts within the learning 
situation. For example, discovering a member of the work team is also a 
parent facing similar problems to one's o m\ may lead to the exploration of 
parental issues, away from the ostensible reason for entering the situation. 

Interventions will always be affected by the milieu itself. The learning 
milieu is dynamic: the influence of learners upon it creates an ongoing, 
developing experience which needs to be constantly monitored. This is 
p drticularly true when people are part of the learning milieu. Relationships 
with coworkers will affect how a person intervenes. Intervention to test or 
challenge the presuppositions of others can so affect them that the situation 
can change significantly, and an initial approach can lead to a series of 
actions which transform the situation and may create a potentially more 
creative context for learning. This will affect how learners intervene in the 
situation. A particular action already p>erformed, which brought about a 
particular effect, may not achieve the same effect in the changed situation. 
Even actions which are not directly focused on the milieu itself can bring 
about a change in the learners' relationship to it. For example, learners' 
desire to record the data being observed can result in them losing contact 
with the milieu itself and miss other information that is available. A 
facilitator may suggest interventions and advise on how learners' inter- 
ventions may be effectively carried out. 

Chris starts to vary the work she allocates not only because she 
believes this will improve efficiency, but also to help her understand 
more about members of her unit. She cautiously experiments with 
new practices, checking the work being done, trying to build her 
relationships with the two who are most remote from her; she gives 
new responsibilities for dealing with particular types of inquiry to 
individual staff members. Having tried these, she observes their 
effect carefully and makes further adjustments to get them to work 
well. She also forms a view aLout the strategy she should adopt with 
Tom and prepares herself by collecting the information necessary to 
assess her views. 
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PRFPARATION FOR THE EXPERIENCE 



The ability of learners to make the most of an event's potential depends 
greatly on the amount of preparation. It is in the preparation for an event 
that a skilled and aware facilitator can often be of most benefit. A facilitator 
can help learners focus on what they bring to the event, introduce them to 
the context they will be entering and help them develop skills and strategies 
which will be of use to them when they are immersed in the event itself. 

Focus on the personal 

Once the general nature of a learning opportunity is known, a good place 
to start is with the learners: what do leamersbring to the event, what do they 
want to get from the situation and how do they intend to get itr Facilitation, 
which helps learners to a greater appreciation of their personal foundation 
of experience and intent, and the relationship between them, is important 
at the preparation stage. This can involve assisting learners to bring to the 
surface the general and specific presuppositions which are relevant to the 
present learning event: working with feelings that may dispose them to, or 
tumthemfrom,featuresoftheevent,andremindingthemoftheirresources 

{special skills or strategies, especially those relating to noticing and inter- 
vening) that they may already possess. For example, learners might be 
asked to focus on whit they expect to get out of an event, how it relates to 
their previous experiences, what they are looking forward to in it, what they 
fear might arise and what skills they bring that are going to help them. Time 
spent in preparation can significantly improve the learners' utilisation of 
the event's opportunities. 



3 Of course, there are many situations in which learning opportunities are iden- 
tified after the needs of learners have been explored. In these cases, there still needs 
to be consideration of learners once the opportunities are known. 
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Focus on the context 



While learners' general goals m&y guide the overall strategy, the constraints 
and opportunities provided by the situation can modify and enhance 
aspects of these goals. An important element of this is briefing: an analysis 
of the situation and the makingpf plans to exploit particular features of the 
milieu. The questions to ask are: 'what are the opportunities^ and 'how can 
they be used well?'. This can involve introducing leamere to the nature of 

theevent,thecharacteristicsoftheculture,thelocalrulesandtheprocedures. 
Facilitators can point to particular aspects of the event that they recognise 

as beingparticularlyrelevanttotheleaming under consideration.However, 
the perceptions of the facilitator and the learners canbe vastly different, and 
a milieu is always richer and contains greater potential for learning than any 
one f acili tator or learner can perceive. As a result, one cannot always be sure 
that the interaction of the learners with the milieu will take place along the 
lines intended by the facilitator. What the learners bring to the milieu may 
also open up potential and unforeseen opportunities. Part of learning from 
experience is the need to respond to situations for which preparation is 
incomplete or not possible and being open to events which one would not 
have chosen for oneself. It is important for briefing not to be so restricted to 
planned goals that the possibility of responsiveness is excluded. 



Focus on learning strategies 

Once the general goals are clear and opportunities identified, one can ask: 
'how can learning be effecHvely directed?' and 'how can learners ensure 
that they get what they need?'. Means need to be developed to ensure that 
learning proceeds in thedcsired direction, takingaccountof both themilieu 
and the intentions of learners. The skill demanded by the situation will vary 
greatly and need to be assessed prior to entry so that there are opportunities 
for learners to develop what is required. 

Developing noticing skills and strategies prior to the event can help 
learners enter more fully into it, even though they may need to be modified 
in the light of the demands of the task. These skills and strategies can help 
ensure that learners do not get fo distracted by the dynamics of the event 
that they forget why they are there. 

An example of such skills and strategics is that of maintaining a 
balance of attention— that is, to be able to take in occurrences which are 
observed, the processes which arc enacted and, most importantly, to be 
aware of one's own reactions to these and one's internal affective state. 
Another simpler strategy is to prepare, in advance, means for prompting 
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the focus of attention on particular aspects of the experience which might 
otherwise be neglected. These strategies could take the form of observation 
schedules, checklists or timing devices to remind learners of the need to 
shift attention at various points in the encounter. Another example is the 
construction, in advance, of opportunities for stepping out of the event to 
attempt to make sense of what has been observed and experienced. At the 
simplest level, this may involve reminders to 'take a break' or make notes. 
Griffin's (1987) idea of learners naming the learning processes can be a 
useful focus at such times. A further example is to help learners find 
mechanisms which, when applicable, could be used to make a tangible 
record of what is noticed at the time. The flow of events can overlay early 
experiences and only through making some form of recording at the time 
can we readily recapture these. A wide range of techniques is available for 
recording, depending on the situation. 

J Before starting the job, Chris took the chance to talk with her 
predecessor and Tom and undertook a short course for supervisors 
that was organised by the human resources department. She spent 
time familiarising herself with the work pattern and output goals and 
has worked out ways of noticing what is happening during the 
working day-— she has prepared some charts to plot workflow and is 
planning to keep a journal which she will write up before she leaves 
at the end of each day. 

Facilitators may also propose particular intci'ventions which learners 
could implement, or ways in which learners' own interventions could be 
put into practice. One example of how they can help is by arranging 
opportunities for analysis of typical incidents and rehearsal of suitable 
responses. This may involve the use of case-study nriaterial, audio or video 
recordings of typical incidents, mental rehearsal of interventionist strate- 
gies, organisation of role-playing sessions to practice appropriate inter- 
ventionist sequences and counselling of learners about their anxieties or 
uncertainties on entering situations that are inherently unpredictable. 
Preparation for intervention may also involve practice in the use of systematic 
formsofanalysissuchasHcron'ssix-catcgoryinterventionanalysis(Heron 
1989). When interaction with peopleis par t of thclcaming milieu, facilitators 
can assist with a range of social and communication skills, such as active 
listening, explaining, questioning, use of verbal and nonverbal communi- 
cation, assertivcncss, group interaction and leadership (sec Carkhuf f 1983; 
Egan 1977; Hargic, Saunders & Dickson 1987; Mulligan 1988). 

When the situation involves objects and things, the facilitator may 
need to introduce various technical skills. For any given experience there 
may be specialist skills which are necessary (e.g. on a geological field trip 
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learners would be expected to have acquired certain abilities to identify and 
classify rock samples). There are also practical matters in any situation (e.g. 
planning, time management and recording). In addition to these two 
categories of practical skills, there is another which brings together noticing 
and intervening. This is the group of conceptual skills which is somewhat 
different in kind to the other two groups. Learners need to develop 
conceptual frameworks which will enable them to make sense of the 
experiences they have had and relate them to prior experiences and the 
world around them. Devices which are extremely useful in helping learners 
make such links are the concept map and the V heuristic (Novak & Gowin 
1984), and the making of metaphors (Desliler 1990). 

No matter how much preparation is undertaken, it is neither possible, 
nor desirable, to cover every eventuality. Part of learning from experience 
is dealing with the unexpected when it irises. There should be sufficient 
preparation to ensure that learners are able to remain conscious of their 
goals and act effectively even when they are confronted v^th personal 
challenges to themselves and to their assumptions. In dangerous situations 
(e.g. in some Arildemess or factory process events), special care in prepa- 
ration is needed to protect learners from physical harm, but events do not 
need to be physically risky for learners to be negatively affected by them. 
The psychological trauma of being faced with a personally disturbing 
situation may be such that learners are significantly set back in the 
achievement of their goals. This can be just as debilitating, but far less 
noticeable, as a broken arm. 
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SECTION 4 



REFLECTION AFTER THE EXPERIENCE 



Our approach to reflection after experience is already outlined in the 
preceding comments on reflection. We believe three elements are helpful: 
returning to the experience, attending to feelings and re-evaluation. The 
process of reflection can be carried out by the individual, who can work 
through the various stages alone. However, this places a burden on learn- 
ers, who need to be able to step outside experiences that are personally very 
demanding; it is possible that this can lead to self-deception (Habermas 
1974). Therefore it is important to recognise that others can play a decisive 
role in reflection after the experience. Facilitators and coleamers can adopt 
an important listening role and can recommend, or help implement, a 
veu ljty of appropriate techniques (Knights 1985). However, support can 
come from other quarters as well: from one's peer group (Cornwall 1979) 
and from support groups established within a particular profession, insti- 
tution or location (Kirschenbaum & Glaser 1978). Those who assist need to 
remember that the learning outconws of. experience will be determined 
more by learners than by the one who designed the experience or who 
assisted in reflection on it. There are a variety of techniques, which are 
appropriate to the various stages of reflection, that can be used by learners 
or those assisting them. 



Strategies for returning to the experience 

Returningtotheexpcrienceoffcrsaclarificationof the personal perceptions 
of learners, provides data for later processing and can bring about a 
distancing that can allow learners to view events from a variety of perspec- 
tives. Learners need to focus on observation here, and not on interpretation 
or analysis. Facilitators can assist learners by directing their attention to the 
events which have occurred and away from working with the material and 
judgments at this stage, Tlicy should particularly refrain from any inter- 
pretation or analysis of their own. This is a type of debriefing, which enables 
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deeper contact with the original experience prior to critical examination of 
it (Pearson & Smith 1985). Learners can «.tum to the experience by running 
through the whole experience in their mind, by writing an account of it or 
by describing it to others. Attention to detail is important when this is done. 
As it is done, learners can make use of recordings made within the 
experience or check particular aspects with peers who shared it. This 
process often results in the emergence of new details, and may give new 
insights into, and a more detached, approach to, the experience. 

Strategies for attending to feelings 

The affective state of learners can be crucial to the reflection that follows. 
Learners need to be aware of their feelings and be able to work with them. 
Facilitators can assist learners to raise their awareness of feelings by 
pointing to elements of their description of the experience: nonverbal signs 
which betray emotion, elements which are missing and repetitions which 
occur. They can then help learners work with them by suggesting appropri- 
ate strategies. 

Positive feelings can lead to self-affirmation, increased confidence, 
greater clarity in understanding the experience and increased creativity in 
working with it. Facilitators can help learners to be aware of those aspects 
of the experience which were positive, creative and stimulating; aspects 
which are o f ten overshadowed in the learners' minds by those that gave rise 
to less positive feelings. Bringing learners to a positive affective state is a 
good foundation for the re-evaluation of the experience that follows. 

However, some of the feelings which emerge can distract from the 
reflection process and from further learning. Unless these are worked with, 
the experience could have only a negative effect on learners. They must be 
dealt with sensitively, discharged or transformed. Sometimes one-to-one 
situations (e.g. cocounselling) can help discharge them, at other times, 
supportive group work can help and they can be expressed, within the 
group, by anger, crying, animated speech or even laughter (Heron 1982). 
Writing feelings down is also a help in expressing and transforming them 
(Rainer 1980; Walker 1985). 

Strategies for re-evaluating the experience 

As we have discussed previously, four elements are involved here: associa- 
tion, integration, validation and appropriation. Association involves link- 
ing the ideas and feelings of the experience with former learning, to bring 
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about both an intellectual and affective challenge. An impx)rtant technique 
in nuiking associations is that of free association in which rational and 
analytical judgments are suspended to allow various connections to be 
made. This can be done by a vanity of means: for example, writing, 
drawing, using audio tapes or by talking. Brainstorming techniques can 
also be helpful here, whereby associations cante made without criticism, 
evaluation or comment prior to subsequent appraisal (Osbom 1953; Davies 
1971). 

Integration involves working with the data provided from the expe- 
rienceand the association to explore the relationships withinit,and to draw 
conclusions about it. Synthesis is the goal of this phase. Facilitators can 
contribute to this process by suggesting appropriate techniques. When 
dealing with cognitive material, diagrammatical techniques can be helpful, 
for example 'mind maps' (Buzan 1982), concept maps (Novak & Gowin 
1984) or Venn diagrams (White 1982). These are visual portrayals of the 
links, interconnections and overlap of ideas, concepts and phases that can 
clarify and organise knowledge. When dealing with areas, which are not 
conducive to visualisation, analogies, similes and metaphors may be more 
appropriate (Dcschlcr 1990). Where interpersonal relationships are in- 
volved, repertory grids have been used effectively (Candy, Hani- Augstein 
& Thomas 1985) 

Validation is the testing of the syntheses we have been working with: 
exploring their consistency with our previous experience and the experi- 
ence of others. Validation requires the application of the new learning so 
that it can be tested in practice. This can be done in an appropriate, factual 
situation in which the learning would normally be applied. However, it 
may also be worked through in role-plays or simulations, in which the 
learning involved can be tested in a situation created by a facilitator (e.g. 
Van Ments 1983) or by a supportive group (e.g. Gibbs 1983). It may also be 
tested internally by rehearsing it within the minds of learners. Learners 
visualise the situation required, and works through the steps necessary to 
validate the new learning. This process can be greatly enhanced with the 
help of a facilitator who can deepen it by the use of guided imagery. In this 
way learners are actually led through the steps necessary for validation. 
This process docs not rest solely on the skills of learners, and can open up 
possibilities which go beyond what learners alone can do. 

Appropriation means making the learning one's ov^, drawing it 
within ina very personal way.Notalllcamingisappropriatcdin this way — 
only that which is going to be a significant influence in our personal living 
and in the light of which other learning will be ^^valuated. This area is the 
least predictable of the process of reflection, and the one that can probably 
be least assisted by formal techniques and the actions of facilitators. 
However, facilitators can make learners aware of this element of reflection. 




and alert them to how it may be recognised. This learning becomes part of 
the world view of learners to the extent that a challenge to it can seem like 
shaking the very foundations on which all their learning rests. 

IS In Chris's wc«'k she finds it difficult to know when one experience has 
ended and another has begun. However, after the first two weeks she 
nnakes a conscious effort to review what has been going on. She 
looks back through her diary and follows each sequence of events: 
her Interventions with Tom, her initiatives to promote commitment to 
the task and her conversations with staff members. She takes note of 
her emotional response at the time and how she feels now. She 
decides what she has the energy for and what she does not. She 
decides to draw a map of her strategies, putting each goal in the 
centre of aseparate sheet and arranging her actions and their effects 
around them. As patterns begin to emerge, new Ideas come to mind. 
She identifies people she can talk to. She met someone on the 
supervisors' Induction program with whom she can share her feel- 
ings and someone she thinks has probably been through the same 
frustrations and may have some good advice. She makes a note of 
what has worked and thinks that while there is a huge amount more 
to be done, she has achieved two things which, though modest, give 
her satisfaction and the desire to persist. 

Reflection after the experience can affect the personal foundation of 
experience of learners, and can help ensure that new perspectives on 
experience will be present in the future. The new learning which flows from 
reflection can not only change future approaches to events, but can also 
affect the behaviour of learners, as well as providing learners with an 
insight into how they learn. Other possible outcomes of this reflection are 
a greater readiness to apply what has been learned, and a deeper commit- 
ment to action. Some of the benefits of reflection can be lost if they are not 
linked to action: some understandings can disappear if they are not applied 
in new situations. Reflection after the experience plays a crucial role: 
becoming aware of the personal, political and socio-cultural dimension of 
the learning process. It can shed light on both learners and the learning 
milieu and reveal that the learning process is not simply individual but also 
social, and that social and cultural norms and expectations can determine 
the very nature of the experience itself. It is important to realise how much 
individuals are socialised by their environment and their past experiences. 
Even reflection is essentially a social and political event. It is deeply affected 
by social forces and can indeed should be directed, towards social change 
(Kemmis 1985). 
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Conclusion 



Usher (1985) and others havepointed to the extraordinarily complex nature 
of experience. We have tried to shed some light on this complexity by 
examining experience as an interaction between learners and the learning 
milieu. This approach has emphasised the importance of learners and of 
what learners bring to the situation, and has shown that it is the learners' 
involvement with the event that constitutes the learning experience. Our 
exploration of the nature of experience has singled out Uie personal foun- 
dation of experience and intent of learners, and two important aspects of the 
interaction between learners and the learning nulieu: noticing and inter- 
vening. Central to our understanding is the reflection process (reflection-in- 
action) which is constantly active within the experience, fed by what is 
noticed within the nulieu and expressed in the interventions of learners. We 
have endeavoured to provide some practical help to those who wish to 
work actively with experience-based learning in their own pursuit of 
knowledge or in their facilitation of the learning of others. We hope as well 
that we have provided a stimulus to encourage others to explore further the 
nature of experience and the learning that stems from it. 

The approach we have taken focuses on the construction of learning 
from experience as an intentional act. It isbased on the premise that learners 
are actively pursui ng knowledge and will find opportunities for learning in 
a variety of situations, no matter whether they are formally labelled 
'training' or 'education' or not. This is true of much workplace learning, but 
clearly not all. In many circumstances it is appropriate to use a training 
approach in which goals are specified for learners and special purpose 
activities are designed to work towards the most efficient acquisition of 
knowledge and skills possible. The approaches adopted are dependent on 
how we view learning and the context in wi\ich we operate (Boud 1987; 
Weil & McGill 1989). There is no right approach or even a best approach for 
a given situation. This may be disturbing fcr those who have an explicit 
trainingrole, but a divcrsityof approaches is nterelyareflectionofthemany 
stances which can be taken to learning from e xperience. It is a rich field with 
much to be generated. 
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THEORIES OF ACTION THAT INHIBIT INDIVIDUAL 
LEARNING 



C, ARGYRIS 



C. Argyris, Theories of action that inhibit individual learning', American Psy- 
chologist, vol. 31, no. 9 1976, pp. 638-54. 



ABSTRACT: A theory of action perspective is applied 
to adult leantins problems^ including becoming a more 
effective leader. Results suggest that adults may not 
be able to discover 'invent- produce the learning that is 
necessary to behave more effectively; that they may be 
unaware of this possibility; and that if they try to get 
help from v:ell'intentioned others , H will tend to make 
things worse. The results are applied to the adult 
educational perspectives represented by Fiedler and 
Vroom and their respective collaborators. 

A thermostat may be said to be capable of learn- 
ing when the room temperature goes above or below 
the point at which it is S(!t and of taking corrective 
action. We Piay call this single -loop learning. The 
thermostat, however, is not able to ask itself the 
question of whether it should be set at 68 degrees, 
or if it should be measuring the temperature, or if 
there are better ways to measure the temperature. 
To do so would be to question its design and its 
purpose and would indicate the capacity for double- 
loop learning. 

Double-lcop learning is important because with- 
out it individuals are not able to reexamine their 
values and assumptions in order to design and im- 
plement a quality of life not constrained by the 
status quo. Elsewhere it has been suggested that 
the increasing concern about the capacity of the 
helping professions (especially in mental health, 
education, divinity, medicine, and law) to correct 
some of their acknowledged rigidities requires pro- 
fessionals who are able to double-loop learn while 
they are practicing (Argyris & Schon, 1974). 
Double-loop learning perspectives may also be im- 
portant if rigorous social science methodologies are 
to be redesigned so that they generate knowledge 
about human options that go beyond the status 
quo (Argvris, Note 1). 

This aiticle presents some recent findings which 
suggest (a) that human beings may not only be 
unable to double-loop learn, but also that (b) tliey 
tend to be unaware of this inability; therefore, (c) 
becoming aware of the unawareness is a crucial 
first step in reeducation; but, if successful, such a 



step (d) tends to be threatening; and (e) this 
threat can act to inhibit the very learning we are 
trying to produce. These findings are relevant to 
the design of reeducation activities at all levels of 
our society. For e.xample, citizen participation to 
solve critical questions that require double-loop 
problem solving will not work without reeducating 
people in the concepts and skills of double-loop 
learning. The same should be the case in reedu- 
cating mental health practitioners, teachers, social 
workers, etc. (Argyris & Schon, 1974). 

In succeeding sections of this article, these re- 
education implications for the field of leadership 
and leadership education are illustrated. These 
fields have long been of central concern to social 
psychology (Hollander & Julian, 1969; Stogdill, 
1974), industrial and organizational psychology 
(Argyris, 1976b), and personality psychology (Hol- 
lander & Julian, 1968), as well as to our sister dis- 
ciplines of organizational sociology (Argyris, 1972) 
and political science and microeconomics (Argyris, 
1973). Indeed, if these findings are confirmed, 
then ov.r sister disciplines may find it necessaiy to 
look to psychological -level knowledge to begin the 
more macrochanges upon which they focus (Argyris 
& Schon, Note 2). 

Theories of Action Espoused and 
TkeorieS'in-Use 

The psychological-level knowledge to which I refer 
is related to individual theories of action. People 
may be said to hold in their heads microthcorics 
of action, which they use to design and carry out 
their actions (Argyris, 1976b; Argyris & SchoOi 
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1974). "If you want to motivate so and so under 
such and such conditions with such and such con- 
sequences, then behave in the following way" is the 
kind of proposition contained in such theories, and 
many hold to such theories with tenacity. 

Yet few people are aware that the theories they 
espouse are not the theories they/Use. Why should 
people hold espoused theories that are not their 
theories-in-use? One reason is because they are 
blind to the fact that they do not behave according 
to their espoused theories. They are blind for two 
reasons: First, most of us are programmed with 
theories-in-use that do not teach us to reflect ac- 
curately on our behavior and its impact, especially 
while we are interacting with others, and second, 
most of us are also programmed not to tell others 
when we experience them behaving incongruently 
with what they espouse. 

It is puzzling to consider that we may hold 
theories-in-use that prevent us from on-line reflec- 
tion and encourage others to keep us in the dark 
about our incongruities. Indeed, it Is bewildering 
because when these two consequences are put to- 
gether, it means that there is a very low probability 
that we can ever become aware of our- theories-in- 
use and therefore change them. If we cannot 
change our theories-in-use, then we are prisoners 
of these theories. It follows that human beings 
who have the capacity for free will may create 
theories-in-use that greatly restrict their free will 
and be blind to this restriction. 

The nature of these theories-in-use has been dis- 
cussed in detail elsewhere (Argyris, 1976b; Argyris 
& Schon, 1974) and in this Journal (Argyris, 
1975). Briefly, these theories-in-use have two 
basic components. The first component is the 
values that the holders attempt to satisfy. We call 
these the governing variables because all behavior 
is designed to satisfy as many of the governing 
variables as possible. The second component is 
the behavioral strategies that people use. We have 
identified four major governing variables. Briefly, 
they arc (a) to define unilaterally the purpose of a 
situation, (b) to win and not to lose, (c) to sup- 
press feelings, and (d) to emphasize intellectual 
aspects of everyday life. In order to satisfy these 
governing variables, people tend to use behavioral 
strategies such as (a) advocating a position and 
Unilaterally controlling others in order to win that 
position; (b) unilaterally controlling the tasks to 
^ done; and (c) unilaterally deciding how much 
People are to be told, how much is to be withheld, 
how much they are to be deceived about what 



is being distorted and withheld. 

These two components lead to three conse- 
quences. First, the worid in which people live and 
work tends to become more defensive and less open. 
For example, people become wary of being manipu- 
lated and controlled, hostile about being pushed 
around, and angry toward themselves for remain- 
ing in such situations. Second, the learning that 
is possible under these conditions is, at best, single- 
loop learning. It is rarely possible to test ideas 
publicly; hence a lot of the learning tends to be 
self-sealing. We learn what we predicted we would 
and/or what others predicted we wanted to learn. 
Third, under these conditions, problem solving 
tends to be ineffective for the difficult and threaten- 
ing issues whose discussion might violate the gov- 
erning variables (Arg>-ris & Schon, 1974). 

If we combine the governing variables and the 
behavioral' strategies with the three sets of con- 
sequences, we have a model of how most people 
are programmed and an explanation of why they 
inhibit their own and others' double-loop learning. 
We call this the Model 1 theories-in-use (Argyris 
& Schon, 1974). ' 

People programmed with Model 1 theories-in-use 
will therefore naturally inhibit double-loop learn- 
ing without realizing it. Others may realize the 
inhibition, but because they too are programmed 
with Model 1, they will hide that information lest 
they upset people and thereby generate negative 
feelings. They may try to communicate indirec.iy, 
but the recipients tend to overinterpret the indirec- 
tion as the actor being defensive. The recipient 
will in turn keep that interpretation secret and 
begin to act "carefully Soon we have self-sealing, 
nonlearning processes. 

The number of people that we found holding 
Model 1 theories-in-use was so high (over 95% in 
nearly 1,000 cases of varying age, sex, color, status, 
etc.) that we immediately wondered if the results 
were not an artifact of our theory or methodology. 
We now doubt this, for several theoretical and em- 
pirical reasons. At the empirical level, we have 
been able to use Model 2 to predict accurately the 
future behavior of our subjects. As the reader can 
see below, we were able to predict the subjects' 
behavior accurately, even when it went against the 
subjects* predictions of their own behavior, and 
these predictions were made openly and were sub- 
sequently validated by the subjects. Also, we have 
been able to help people move from Model I toward 
Model 2 by designing learning environments based 
on the diagnosis that they were programmed with 



Model 1 theones-in-use. As is indicated later in 
this article (and in ntore detail Argyris, 1976b), 
moving from Model 1 toward Model 2 is too costly 
and painful a process for people to undergo will- 
ingly unless jhey can be shown (through their ex- 
perience) tfiat it will lead to the desired results. 
Finally, there are many cases on record where 
people have not been able to produce Model 2 be- 
havior, but we have produced it, and the behavior 
was acknowledged by the others to be Model 2. 

The theoretical explanation that one would pre- 
dict from our framework is that per le pro<rrammed 
with Model 1 theories-in-use will not tend to move 
toward Model 2, even if they desire to do so. For 
example, one cannot learn double-loop learning 
given single-loop competencies; one cannot advo- 
cate and inquire if one is programmed to advocate 
and control others unilaterally; and one cannot 
value free and informed choice if one values win- 
ning, not losing, and defining and controlling the 
purpose (s) in an encounter or situation (Argyris, 
1976b). 

Theories-in-Use, Adult Learnings 
and Leadership 

The focus is on how to help people learn to become 
more effective in their problem-solving activities 
and in increasing the quality of life in their en- 
vironment. The interest is to help people to learn 
how to double-loop learn; how to produce discon- 
firmable statements; and how to advocate articu- 
lately what they deeply believe in, yet simul- 
taneously encourage inquiry, especially about 
whatever they are advocating. If children are 
acculturated to Model 1 theories-in-use, then our 
learning goal for adults may be conceived as un- 
freezing Model 1 in order to help them learn Model 
2, with the ultimate goal of using each model for 
the conditions under which each is most appro- 
priate (e.g., Model 1 for programmed routine de- 
cisions, and Model 2 for the unprogrammed, non- 
routine decisions). 

We focus on learning settings in which much of 
the learning must come from the other students 
instead of primarily from the faculty. Also, the 
problems that our subjects attempt to solve are 
not puzzles or games, like chess (i.e., where there 
arc known solutions and where there is a prede- 
termined structure). Indeed, what is a problem 
cannot be determined by the subject alone, and his 
or her bchanor toward others can influence signifi- 
cantly the quality and the quantity of tlie learning. 



Such learning experiments are different from the 
mainstream of studies on childrens' learning, in 
which, as White and Fishbein (1971) have shown, 
the tendency is to focus on problems that are highly 
structured, relatively simple, and with a short 
time perspective. One of the reasons that these 
types of problems have been chosen is that children 
served as the subjects. Another important reason 
is the researchers' view of what is required to un- 
derstand and predict rigorously. 

The latter reason generates a dilemma for our 
work. Rigor is necessary. But the methods 
presently accepted as meeting the standards of 
rigor approximate Model I (Arg>Tis, 1975). Wc 
cannot use a Model 1 technolog>' to help people 
learn Model 2. The incongruity would soon be- 
come apparent to the subjects, and our credibility, 
as educators, would be questioned. 

The research methods used must meet certain 
criteria. They must not rule out the complexity 
of real life, or if they do, they must specify how 
the knowledge learned in the experimental setting 
can be used in the no ncont rived n-orld. They must 
involve the subjects easily and deeply so that they 
maintain their interest over long periods of time. 
They must not require keeping secret the design of 
the e.xperiment from the subjects; indeed, they 
should permit their involvement without losing the. 
power of making generalizations about human 
learning. They must be capable of eliciting be-, 
havior, on the part of the subjects, in such a way 
that they cannot hold the design responsible for 
their actions (otherwise, they may see no reason 
to accept personal responsibility for their behav- 
ior). They must be so powerful that the intended 
consequences can be brought about even though the 
subjects may question initially their applicability 
and effectiveness (but not their moral validity)i 
even though the subjects are not able initially to 
behave in ways required by the experiment, cvcc 
though the group behavior initially will be counter- 
productive, arid finally, even though there vdW be 
few societal supports or rewards for learning the 
new behavior (otherwise -we would be educating 
for the status quo). And all of this must be ac- 
complishable under the conditions of telling the 
subjects these requirements. 

In these studies, learning first includes helping 
people become aware of their espoused theories, 
their theories-in-use, of any inconsistencies \vithi5 
each, and of any discrepancies between the t^* 
Second, learning means helping individuals mov« 
toward Model 2 theories-in-use in such a way tbaJ 
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^ty can use their newly acquired knowledge and 
jjtills outside the learning environment, and under 
conditions of zero to moderate stress. 

Three different studies are described in the next 
three sections of the article. The three studies were 
designed to help the subjects learn (as defined 
above), to help us learn more about "how adults 
learn, and to help us learn how jL<y help people in 
leadership positions learn Model 2 theories-in-use. 
The focus is on the following three major findings: 
The first finding is the existence of a consistent and 
systematic unawareness on the part of our subjects 
that they were not able to discover, invent, and 
produce what they said they could discover, invent, 
and produce. For example, in Study I, the sub- 
jects were behaving counterproductively to their 
learning goals and were unaware of it. The second 
finding is the awareness that subjects were unable 
to discover the causes of their problems, to invent 
new solutions, and to produce these solutions in the 
noncontrived world. The third finding was the 
requirement for subjects to face and to overcome 
their fears of experimentation as well as their 
fears of fear if they were to behave competently 
in the real world. 

Study 1: Education in Planning 
and Architecture 

The first study was about a concerned and innova- 
tive teacher (A) in a leading school of planning 
and architecture. A had designed a course to help 
the students e.tperience the complexity of real- 
world problems and to help the students realize that 
one of their crucial learnings that should come 
from their professional education is to design, for 
themselves, effective roles in the complex world of 
planning and architecture practice. 

In order to illustrate the findings, five of the 
most frequent student behavioral' strategies are 
presented in the next section. 

EXAMPLES OF WHAT STUDENTS SAID 
DUUING THE COURSE 

1. They [the planning organization 1 damn well knew 
*hat they should do, hut they got caught up in a process. 
Tbey really didn't want to he advisors, they wanted to he 
planners, they wanted to have the power; tbey were poor 
l>argainers. 

2. I think there are things on tlte East Coast that are 
Wit as spectacular, it's just that they've hcen destroyed. 
lOn the West Coast] they care more than the East Coast. 

instructor: Can you run that over further? 
Student: Well, the East Coast had heautHul space and let 
80. On the East Coast they don't care. 
^- lArcbitects are going] to have to learn to he more like 
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lawyers and hecome politicians. . . . Lawyers are political 
animals. . . . Architects have never heen aware of poli- 
tics. . . . It's heen a gentlemen's profession, and it's just 
gonna bave [to wise up]. . . , 

4. I think another difference hetween the law and poli- 
tics is that when you go into litigation, you argue and 
then you're either right or wrong. . . . Law is very much 
either/or. 

Instructor: [Then law] has agreed-upon standards? 
Student: I don't knew, I guess what I'm trying to say is 
that it's a win/lose thing. . . . Whereas in politics they can 
break down into the nitty-gritty. 

5. [Speaking about planners] I know where I used to live 
they were definitely . . . saying, "We're going to develop 
this area as a resource for the whole city. . . ." .\nd they 
really didn't care about the community, .-^nd about pro- 
viding housing for people who are already there. And I 
think that they have to face the community, now, and 
tbey stiil don't like it as far as I cin tell. 

From these comments, the following behavioral 
strategies may be inferred: 

1. In the first example, the student makes attri- 
butions and .evaluations about the planning or- 
ganization and is not asked to provide evidencti for 
the attributions. The instructor could have a;ked, 
"What did you read or hear them say that leads 
you to the conclusion that (a) they were caught up 
in a process, (b) they didn't want to be advisors, 
and (c) they wanted power, etc.?" 

2. In the second example, the student makes at- 
tributions about coast line and motivations of peo- 
ple on both coasts without presenting any data to 
back up these views nor making explicit how she 
arrived at her views. The instructor asks a prob- 
ing question presumably to get the student to re- 
flect on the comments. The student responds by 
continuing the attributions and evaluations. The 
instructor does not confront the student about this 
nonresponse to his question, for example, **How 
did you arrive at the attribution that people on the 
East Coast don't care?" 

3. In the third example, the student makes an 
untestable generalization about lawyers whose sub- 
stance is that architects will have to become like 
lawyers (yet this student and other students were 
condemning the political behavior of people who 
got the cities in the present mess). The instructor 
might have said, "On the one hand you say that 
one of the problems with city planning is that 
there are too many politically minded people in it 
who care only for their self-interest. On the other 
hand, you appear to admonish architects to do the 
same." 

4. In the fourth example, the student says law 
and lawyers are more win or lose, right or wrong 
than architects. When the instructor attempts to 
develop the basis for the student's attributions, the 
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student replies simtdtaneously that (a) he does not 
know yet, but (b) he is sure that law is win or lose, 
whereas politics is , more bargaining. (If any 
lawyer had heard the comment, he or she would 
have commented that many legal problems are 
handled by bargaining.) The instructor might 
have said, 5-*Are you saying that you do not know 
much about the law, yet you can state that most 
of its activities are win or lose? How do you 
know?" 

5. In the fifth example, students make untestable 
attributions about motivations of planners then and 
now. Students provide no data to illustrate their 
attributions. The instructor could have asked, 
"What did you experience?. What in their be- 
havior led you to conclude that they did not care 
for the community?" 

TO SUMMARIZE 

Students make untestable and untested attribu- 
tions, make untestable evaluations, express their 
feelings and views in a way that does not invite 
or encourage confrontation, and act as if as long 
as they acknowledge that their views are personal, 
they will not be required to present supportive 
data. This role behavior is high on advocacy and 
high on control. .The teachers and students mani- 
fest similar theories-in-use and similar role behavior. 

POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED 

There was an incongruity between the teacher's 
espoused theory and his theory-in-use. The teacher 
was apparently blind to the incongruity. The same 
was true for the students who spoke. The students 
did not confront the teacher with his incongruities, 
nor did the teacher confront the students with their 
incongruities. If the students were aware of the 
instructor's incongruities, perhaps his blindness to 
the incongruities plus his warmth and dedication 
to the student learning combined to inhibit them 
from surfacing the issue. 

It is important to emphasize that we are report- 
ing more than that people do not behave congru- 
ently with what they espouse. We are reporting 
that people are not aware of the theories-in-use 
that inform their behavior. 

The theories-in-use led all parties to develop a 
Model 1 role relationship with each other. This 
made it unlikely that the faculty member would 
accomplish his goals for the course. The students 
rated the course very highly but were unable to 



specify concretely what they learned during the 
semester. Neither the students nor the faculty 
member appeared aware that no one was learning 
to create new roles for professional practice. 

One way to explain why learning did not occur 
under supportive conditions is to focus on the 
learning process. Learning may be said to involve 
discovery (of the problem), inventing (conceptual 
map) a solution, producing (performing in terms of 
aciual behavior) the invention, and generalizing 
what one has learned to other settings (see Fig. 
ure 1). 

How could the instructor have learned about the 
problems that we discovered ? He could have 
learned by feedback from the students. But the 
students did not appear to be aware of the dis- 
crepancies that we noted. They cannot help some- 
one discover something that they are not aware of. 
Another possibility is that the instructor could have 
invited such feedback. But to do so would be to 
focus on double-loop learning (i.e., questioning his 
and others' theories-in-use), a capacity that is not 
possible with Model 1 theories-in-use. People 
programmed with Model 1 theories-in-use are un- 
able to discover the problems that we have identi- 
fied above, and they tend to be unaware that they 
are unaware that they cannot discover dysfunc- 
tional aspects of their Model 1 theories-in-use (i.e., 
they cannot double-loop learn; Argyris, 1976a) 
Let us explore this generalization further. 

Study 2: Knowledge of Model 2 and 
the Effect of Practice 

We have not explored two additional hypotheses 
that may account for the generalization that Model 
1 people are unaware of the fact that they cannot 
discover. The first possibility is th the instructbt. 
was not aware of Model 2. If he knew Model 2j 
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Figure 1. The learning cycle. (D = discover, I ^ 
invent, P = produce, G = generalize.) 
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then he could begin to behave accordingly and be- 
gin to discover. The second possibility is that the 
results occurred because of a lack of practice. If 
the leader had had more practice with Model 2, he 
irt)uld be able to discover. 

Let us explore the hypotheses indicating that 
awareness of, and practice withf/ Model 2 would 
help to correct these problems::''' We have experi- 
mented with teaching Model 2 and providing op- 
portunities for practice in a dozen different learning 
environments. The number of students in each 
environment ranged from 6 to 125. The results 
are consistent. Knowing the models and having 
the opportunities to practice (under supportive 
conditions) may be a necessary, but not sufficient, 
condition that people can discover-invent-produce- 
generalize about the new behavior (Model 2). 

For example, let us take a class of 100 students. 
The majority were people who had 2-10 years of 
experience as educational administrators, teachers, 
middle management, governmental officials, middle- 
and top-level city and state officials, and a few 
first- and second-level business managers. All read 
a book that described, in detail, Models 1 and 2. 
The models were discussed in three 2 -hour class 
sessions. Toward the end of the sessions, oral 
examinations were held which illustrated that the 
class members knew the key concepts in both 
models. Also, the students reported a strong in- 
terest in learning to behave in accordance with 
Model 2. 

At the beginning of the fourth session, the stu- 
dents were asked to read a short case. It read as 
follows : 

One of your subordinate, has been performing inadequately 
for several months now. You've talked to bim/ber several 
times, and each time he/she ha& promised that performance 
would get better, but you don't see any evidence of this. 
Since you prefer not to fire him/her, you decide to make 
one more attempt. He/she walked into your office and 
tsked: 

Other: Did you want to see me? 

They were asked to discover-invent-produce a 
solution. The production should contain two parts: 
a short scenario of what the students as the actors 
in the case would say and do, plus their feelings 
*nd thoughts about their behavior. In one-half 
hour, all but five students had completed the as- 
signment in class. The others required a few more 
ininutes. The students kept the original copy for 
* Week to think about it and to prepare to discuss 
the case in class. They gave the carbon copy to a 
faculty member. 

During the period between classes, the faculty 



member analyzed the cases to infer the degree to 
which they approximated Model 1 and Model 2. 
All of the SCO r able cases (about 85) were cate- 
gorized crudely in terms of the behavioral strategies 
manifested by the actors. The following six be- 
havioral strategies were identified: 

1, The respondent (R) attempts to get directly 
to the point that the subordinate (other = 0) is 
not producing adequately. An illustrative extract 
follows: 



THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS 
EXPERIENCED BUT NOT 
COMMUNICATED 



Hope this won't hurt 
feelings too much. 



his 



He doesn't really understand 
that there's a problem. 
That's a He about more 
work. 



This is aggravating. I ought 
to just fire hira^ but actually 
he's kind of nice and com- 
fortable to have around. 



SCENARIO 



R: Yes . . . I'm disturbed 
because I don't see much 
improvement. 

0: I think (my workl has 
improved. I've had more 
work lately so that may 
why you think there are 
more errors. 

R: I don't agree that you've 
had more vyork to do. la 
any case, I simply can't go 
on seeing this kind of work. 
What do you think we 
ought to do? 



2. The respondent believes that other is wrong, 
but he wishes to start out indirectly and hopefully 
on a positive note. 



Instead of telling him my 
thoughts, I'll let him tell ne 
bis. 



We have a different view of 
things. Something must 
really be wrong. Maybe if 
I can try to show him that 
I really am not being at- 
tacking and don't want to 
fire him, he might feel that 
he can talk about it. 



R: Yes, I wanted to ask you 
how you thought things 
were going. How do you 
feel about your work? 
0: I think I've improved 
somewhat. 

R: Could you tell me ex- 
actly what you mean? I 
feel things have not im- 
proved and I'd like to try to 
get your feelings of where 
the problem is. I want you 
to really tell me honestly 
what's been bothering you. 
You've always done well in 
the past and I think you can 
do well in the future. 



3. The respondent couches the issue by asking 
if he (the respondent) is a problem (^'Yes, come in, 
I want to talk about a problem that I have."). 

4. The respondent begins by describing his feel- 
ings of discomfort, by attempting to place other at 
ease, and then by describing the problem with 
other's performance, 

5. The respondent asserts that other has a prob- 
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lem, that the respondent is there to help and not 
to punish (not to fire). 

6. The respondent asserts that both have prob- 
lems and perhaps both can be of help to each other. 

All of these behavioral strategies approximate 
Model 1. No matter how direct or indirect, how 
warmly or cooly the interviews ^ began, the re- 
spondents tended to approximate Model 1 theories- 
in-use. To illustrate how this judgment was 
reached, let us examine one of the scenarios: 

1. The respondent began by telling other that 
he was disturbed because there had not been any 
improvement in his work (illustrates making judg- 
ments without publicly testing them). 

2. The respondent's first feelings (see left-hand 
side of the column) illustrate an attempt to satisfy 
the Model 1 governing variables of minimizing the 
expression of negative feelings. 

3. The respondent's second comment (on the 
left-hand side) was an assessment made of other, 
stated in such a way that it was not testable. 
Moreover, no attempt was made to test it publicly. 

4. The covert assertion that other was King was 
not tested publicly, partially so as not to arouse 
hostility. 

5. The feelings of aggravation were suppressed 
(again minimizing the expression of negative feel- 
ings). 

6. The respondent asserted that organization 
could not be used to fulfill other's needs; other 
must perform. Yet the respondent, by being will- 
ing to keep other when be believed that other 
should be fired, was fulfilling his personal needs in 

. a way that may be inimicable to the organization. 

7. The first two sentences in the final interven- 
tion illustrated the respondent taking unilateral 
control. The last sentence appeared incongruent 
with unilateral control. Other probably e.\perienced 
it as the crucial question, that is, What was the 
actor going to do? 

How consistent are these responses? If we ex- 
amine scenarios that are 5-10 times longer than 
these, the patterns remain the same. That is, if 
the individuals begin with a Model 1 theory-in-use, 
they continue using the same theory-in-use. The 
changes that may be noted are that the dialogues 
become even more entrenched in Model 1, and the 
inconsistencies become more pronounced and glar- 
ing. The self-sealing processes become com- 
pounded, and the level of holding back and/or de- 
ception increases (Argyris, 1976b; Argyris & Schon, 
1974). Moreover, these results continue when 



people use different modalities to express them- 
selves (e.g., going from writing to speaking to tape 
recording). Such data also help to strengthen the 
validity of the diagnosis because Model 1 theories- 
in-use are obtained with the use of different modali- 
ties. 

The class was given a three-page paper that con- 
tained the six cases described at the outset. The 
students were asked to break down into small 
groups and to study the first case. (The first case 
was chosen because it represented the most fre- 
quent strategy used by the students.) They were 
asked to become consultants to the writer of the 
case. Their task was to design an intervention to 
help the writer of the case cope with the problem 
in ways that approximated Model 2. They were 
asked to invent a strategy and to appoint someone 
to produce the strategy. 

After one-half hour of small-group discussion, 
the class reassembled. The faculty member said 
that he would take the role of the writer. Each 
group representative would describe the interven- 
tion that they invented, and then he or she would 
produce it through role playing. 

The faculty member asked that the class monitor 
his behavior to make certain that he was not mak- 
ing it difficult for each group representaUve. The 
dialogues were all tape recorded, and samples are 
presented below. 

Eleven small grouDS invented solutions to help 
the writer of the cases (acted by the faculty mem- 
ber) behave in a more Model 2 manner. All of 
the inventions represented a mixture of Model I 
and Model 2 theories-in-use, as these e.xamplcs 
illustrate: 

(a) "He [the superior in the first case] should 
create an atmosphere where both can be open and 
share their feelings." (b) "He should clarify for 
her the concrete expectations of work performance 
and the area that prevented him from firing her in 
spite of the inadequate performance." (c) "H? 
should help create a climate where the solution can 
be reached through a mutual definition of the 
causes of the problem and then agree mutually on 
a solution." 

It appears that the students were learning Model 
2 because they were inventing strategies that ap- 
proximated Model 2 conditions. But the learning 
was at the conceptual level, at the level of inferred 
categories or espoused theory. What happen^ 
when the students attempted to transform the l?' 
ventions (espoused theory) to theory-in-use? 

We were able to obtain data to answer this qu^' 
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tion when the representatives from each group at- 
tempted to produce the inventions in the role play- 
ing with the instructor. All of the productions were 
judged by the class, the faculty members, and the 
representatives who produced the inventions (the 
latter after reflection), as approximating Model 1. 
Moreover, an analysis of the trans<;ript of the class 
discussion showed that when tW productions were 
analyzed and discussed by tjje class members, these 
discussions also adhered to Model 1. 

Thus, we have people who had read Argyris and 
Schon*s (1974) Theory in Practice , who had 'dis- 
cussed it with one of the authors for three 2-hour 
sessions, who had met for a half hour to design 
the beginning of a Model 2 intervention, who had 
invented Model 1 and Model 2 interventions, but 
who had produced only Model 1 interventions. 
Moreover, it was the members of the class who had 
indentified the inventions and productions as ap- 
proximating Model 1. Also, the class agreed that 
the faculty member had been a cooperative role 
player; that is, analysis of the members' behavior 
while they were commenting on the production of 
each group showed that these responses also ap- 
proximated Model 1. 

It is important to keep in mind that no repre- 
sentatives were aware that when they produced 
their group's solution, they had produced a Model 
1 intervention. Nor were the students aware that 
they did the same thing when they tried to help 
the representatives become aware that they were 
not producing Model 2 interventions. Thus, the 
class members could invent Model 2 solutions but 
were unaware that they could not produce them. 

An example follows of the role playing between 
the faculty member (F) behaving as the person 
who had written Scenario 1, and the respective 
student representatives of. each group. 

Role playing 

F (as the client) : Well, it is good to see you this morning, 
*Dd I certainly appreciate your willingness to help me to 
become more aware of my own behavior and to help me 
to become more effective. 

A (student representative of a subgroup producing an in- 
*«rvention): Well, I would like to ask you what specific in- 
formation you are using to make the judgments you made 
*bout your employee. 

^* We|l. I will tell you that I have watched the employee, 
I have kept notes. I have also showed the notes to 
She agrees, yet she continues to behave the same way. 
She doesn't seem to understand that there Is a problem. 
^* You say that she really doesn't understand that there's 
^ Problem. What evidence do you have that she doesn't 
,*|nderstand that there's a problem? 

F* Well, look at the response thii she gave [pointing to 
"^«ca$e scenario]. 



A: It is possible that she may have been very, very T'orried, 
anxious, and nervous before talking to you. . . . 
F: That may be possible, but I have worked with her for 
S years, and I think that she was nervous because she was 
being called into the boss's office, and who wouldn't be? 
But it's not because she's uncomfortable with the produc- 
tion standards. 

A: Why did you feel that she was lying about her work? 
What evidence did you have for her lying about her work 
[referring to the thoughts in the left-hand column]? 
F: Well, when she said, "I think my work has improved"; 
now, she knows — she and I have talked about it once, and 
there isn't any difference between what's been happening 
the last few weeks and what's been happening the previous 
months. 

The faculty member stopped the role-plapng 
behavior and asked A, "What are you feeling right 
now, what' are your reactions?" 

A: I feel that you are very defensive. 
F: That I am being defensive? 
A: Yes, very defensive. 
F: \ny other feelings? 

.\: You are really completely unwilling to look at your 
own role in the situation ; you are really just responding 
to the consultant e.xactly the same way that you reacted to 
your employee. 

F: Okay, let me now ... let me open it up to the cla^s: 
What comments do you have about what you have iust 
observed ? 

S (student) : I think you [F] gave directly observable data, 
and I don't think A used it in a manner to show you a 
solution. It sounded to me as if A had prejudged you. As 
if he had decided thai you really weren't very good vAih 
other people and he had just better ask you these question:, 
behind which is all his knowledge of how he really ought 
to ask, all of which was unspoken. He never made aoy 
suggestions. All he did was ask the questions. He Devcr 
gave you information as to where he was so that you 
could come back at him. 

S (another student): A did not establish just what it wa^ 
that needs improvement, or what hasn't been improved. 

We see that A said that he invented a solution 
that was to create an atmosphere of mutual Inquiry, 
yet F (as the client) and the class judged the pro- 
duction to be the opposite. Attributions and evalu- 
ations that were never tested were made about F*s 
behavior. The attributions and evaluations were 
hidden by the use of questions. The camouflage 
apparently worked only for the producer. Every- 
one else recognized the covert meanings. In an- 
other cas£, the student advised the client to use 
behaviofT^strategies of mutual inquiry by using a 
behavioral strategy judged by the class to be uni- 
lateral control And still another student advised 
the client to be more concrete in his communica- 
tions, yet she was unable to be concrete herself. 

In the first case, A suggested that one reason his 
scenario did not approximate Model 2 was the lack 
of time. There are data to question whether time 
is the central issue. Individuals (with Model 1 
thcories-in-use) who have had much more time for 
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the role playing had not been able to produce 
Model 2 theorics-in-use '(Argyris, 1976b; Argyris 
U Schon, 1974). An ^additional piece of data to 
support these observations is the fact that the 
third case was^roduced after two hours of dis- 
cussion of the first two cases, and this did not show 
any movement toward Model 2. Finally, there was 
another two-hour discussion one week later. The 
producers had the inter\'ening time to think about 
and practice their productions. The results were 
the same. 

TO CONCLinDE 

Returning to the learning phases, we have now 
illustrated that at the level of theory-in-use, people ' 
may not be aware that they cannot discover, can- 
not invent, cannot produce, and cannot generalize 
from learning of the Model 2 variety. Education 
that has as its objective helping individuals (lead- 
ers) move from Model 1 toward Model 2 requires 
a model of learning that is much more complex 
than discovery-invention-production-generalization. 

One hypothesis is that individuals who wish to 
learn Model 2 theories-in-use must reeducate them- 
selves in each phase. They need to learn to dis- 
cover-invent-produce-generalize about how to dis- 
cover, about how to invent, about how to produce, 
and about how to generalize. Learning to learn 
may be defined as the use of the learning process 
for each phase of the learning process (Argyris, 
1976b). Figure 2 depicts the discovery-invention- 
production-generalization subphases for each phase. 

In this demonstration we had nearly 100 indi- 
viduals who aspired toward Model 2 theories-in- 
use; who understood the concepts (i.e., 'they could 
reproduce them at the espoused level); who dis- 
cussed their designs with several others; who lis- 
tened while each group representative produced* 
Model 1 inter^-entions where the intent was to pro- 
duce Model 2 interventions; and who attempted 
to help each move toward Model 2 yet used Model 
1 theories-in-use. And finally, these individuals 
when writing their scenarios and when acting, in 
class, were unaware that they were unaware of these 
inconsistencies. 

Yet after becoming aware that they were una- 
ware, those who continued to experiment with pro- 
ducing Model 2 behavior were unable to do so. 
Theories-in-use may indeed be very close to pro- 
grams in that they inform the individual of the 
appropriate behavior, appear to discourage genuine 
change, and appear to make the individuals behave 




Figure 2. Learning to learn. (D = discover, I = 
invent, P = produce, G = generalize,) 



in compulsively repetitive ways. People may inj 
deed program themselves as computers do, and 
their programs may result in behavioral rigidities. 

Moreover, as we saw in the transcripts, when 
people attempted to help each other, they behav^ 
in Model 1 ways that in turn compounded the 
problem. Individuals attempted to help each othtf 
to overcome Model 1 theories-in-use by usii^ 
Model 1 theories-in-use. These results have bc« 
replicated when the classes were smaller and tl» 
individual was faced with 6-10 helpers, rather than 
a large class. % 

However, people are human and something ad^ 
tional happens to them that, as far as we knoWj^ 
does not happen to computers. Computers cxpcc^ 
to be locked into their programs. People, on tlie 
other hand, become increasingly frustrated, aogOj 
and tense as the evidence piles up of their apparent 
inability to help themselves or others to gain t^ 
competence that they seek. It is these reactioitf 
that lead people to become defensive. Defensivj 
ness, in turn, may lead people to use learning cyclg 
that are protective. These cycles, in turn, ^1 
increase the difficulties that create the frustratio| 
and anger in the first place; hence, we have sel| 
sealing processes that create cumulative defensiv^ 
ness in the actors involved. 

In the hands of competent faculty, these cumu?|^ 
tive, self-sealing, and defensive reactions can 
vide the bases for a breakthrough to learning 9 
learn Model 2. 
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Shuly 3: Fear of Fear and Cures That 
Make the Illness Worse 

A group of six entrepreneurs and presidents of their 
respective companies have been moviiig from Model 
1 toward Model 2. They have' attended six ses- 
sions (ranging from two days to a week) during 
a period of three years (Arg>ris, 1976b). They 
have gone through the phases of becoming aware 
that they were not aware that they could not dis- 
cover-invent-produce-generalize; they have ex- 
plored and decreased the counterproductive help 
they tended to give each other; they have identified 
and decreased the destructive group dynamics; they 
have developed cognitive maps of their respective 
theories-in-use; and they have begun to discover- 
invent-produce acceptable Model 2 solutions to key 
problems back at home. 

We pick them up as they are pJs.nning to take 
their solutions and experiment with implementing 
them in their back-home company settings. Two 
problenis take front stage in the experiments they 
have been designing: The first problem (and one to 
which they alluded throughout their sessions) was 
the concern about the reaction of the subordinates 
when they, as superiors, began to attempt their 
new leadership behavior. The second problem was 
the discomfort about behaving incompetently and, 
as one man put it, "making asses of ourselves in 
front of our people." 

With respect to the first problem, the presidents 
had serious doubts that their subordinates would 
understand oi see Model 2 behavior as relevant or 
practical. They feared therefore that they would 
be seen as ranging from *'nuts" to "unbelievable" 
to "foolish*' to "undiplomatic." The fact that 
they h.i- expressed the same reactions toward 
Model 2 early in their education gave credibility 
to their fears. Another source of fear, and prob- 
ably more powerful, was that the presidents knew 
that in their relationships with their vice-presidents 
they had made many covert attributions, had ex- 
pressed many deceptions, and had suppressed many 
doubts, all in the name of acting constructively 
toward their subordinates. For the presidents to 
^gin now to behave in ways that they had pre- 
^ously rejected could arouse concern, if not dis- 
^lief and bewilderment, on the part of the sub- 
ordinates. If this did happen, the subordinates 
^ould probably withhold these feelings. This, in 
^^tn, would mean an increase in suppressed tension 
*tid/or an increase in overt discomfort on the part 
the subordinates. All of these conditions would 



make the introduction of Model 2 theorics-in-usc 
even more difficult. 

To compound the problem, the presidents did 
not feel that they had mastered the new theory- 
in-use. Indeed, part of the process of mastering 
it required that they use it effectively in the "real" 
world. This gave the presidents much concern be- 
cause their view of an effective president was one 
who was '^strong." To be strong included behav- 
ing with confidence and approximating perfection. 
They knew that they could achieve neither cri- 
terion if they attempted Model 2 interventions at 
this time in their back-home settings. 

The presidents began to experience several new 
dilemmas. On the one hand, after two years of 
hard work within the seminars ihey had begun to 
discover-invent-produce new behavior and meanings 
that they valued. On the other hand, they feared 
experimenting with the new behavior back at home 
because of the negative reactions of their sub- 
ordinates. 

They had also learned in the seminars to deal 
with such dilemmas by testing publicly the attribu- 
tions embedded in them. For example, their fears 
about negative subordinate reactions required sur- 
facing and testing. Also, if they did not feci hilly 
competent in behaving in accordance with Modt) 
2, they had learned to say so publicly. They could 
also assert openly that what they were going to do 
was an experiment and that it might not be as 
successful as they had hoped. 

But both of these cures made the illness worse. 
If they feared going public with their attributions, 
to test those fears publicly would compound their 
fears. If they felt unsure about their new behavior, 
then sa\ang so candidly wovld make them appear 
weak in the eyes of the subordinates. To test this 
publicly would be embarrassing and bring to the 
surface their feelings of weakness, feelings that in 
their minds, presidents of companies should not 
express. 

The presidents realized that they were in a 
double bind. If they chose to experiment, they 
believed that they could be embarrassed, as well 
as harm the top group's functioning. If they de- 
cided to withdraw, they would have to admit to 
themselves that they were controlled by fear and 
feelings of weakness. To be controlled by such 
fears would be a sign of weakness. 

This was a key moment in the learning progress 
of the group. Examining the transcript indicates 
that although the diagnosis was painful, the choice 
to move ahead appeared natural and relatively 
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simple. They decided that they had to be masters 
of their own fate and, therefore, if the next step 
were to experiment, then they would do so. 

The learning seminar became the base for the 
new operation. Each president chose a key issue, 
for example, the confrontation of an ineffective 
senior executive, the development of. an effective 
top management problem-solving process, and the 
reduction of an operating budget by 20 fo. They 
discussed it in detail and, with the help of the 
others, invented a range of solutions. Each solu- 
tion was produced by the president, with the others 
acting as hard-nosed, disbelieving, confused, con- 
cerned subordinates. After continual practice that 
served to help them discover-invent-produce-gen- 
eralize new inter\*entions, the presidents began to 
feel confident enough to try their respective experi- 
ments in their organizations. Several had designed 
experiments involving one or two persons. Several 
were interested in exploring Model 2 theories-in-use 
with their entire top group. Some experimented 
alone; others invited a faculty member. All tape- 
recorded their experiments or wrote detailed sce- 
narios that became a rich source of data for fur- 
ther learning. In all cases, the men had experi- 
ences of both success and failure. What was most 
interesting was to see how easily they took the 
failure experiences as episodes from which to learn, 
and how willing they were to say so publicly. This, 
in turn, unfroze the subordinates and opened them 
up to explore their relationships not only with their 
superiors but also with each other and with their 
subordinates. 

Not all subordinates liked Model 2 interventions 
(rare or well done). They preferred the old ways 
of behaving and said so. In reading the transcripts, 
it was apparent that the presidents were attacked 
for behaving in ways that were perceived as weird, 
impolite, and potentially destructive of group co- 
hesiveness. The fears that the presidents had ex- 
pressed were confirmed. However, the presidents 
, did not become angry or punitive. They encouraged 
these expressions and, drawing from their seminar 
experience, used them to explore their impact as 
well as the foundations of cohesiveness within their 
groups (Argyris, 1976b). Perhaps one reason that 
the presidents could begin to deal effectively with 
others' fears was that they had learned to no longer 
fear their own fears. They had begun to learn 
how to manage their own fears, and they could use 

these skills in helping others to express and manage 

their fears. 



POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED 

Model 1 theories-in-use do not encourage learning 
that questions the existing sUtus quo of ideas, re- 
lationships and policies, etc. Consequently, people 
do not develop skills that lead to inquiry into thJi 
hitherto unquestionable. Strong leaders in a Model 
I world may well be those who are effective enough' 
to control the world adequately to achieve the or: 
ganization's goals. Leaders whose strength is based 
on high advocacy and unilateral control over others 
tend also to hold attitudes that their subordinates 
"need" to be controlled, that they fear confronting 
people with power, that the competition among 
themselves is great, and that if left to themselves^ 
the group would fall apart. These attributions are 
self-sealing because they are caused by the leaderf 
ship style in the first place (or if the subordinates 
had these predispositions before the leader arrived, 
this style reconfirms and reinforces their useful; 
ness). 

One result of attributing fears and brittleness 
to one*s subordinates is to make such attributions 
undiscussable, because such a discussion would be 
a cure that makes the illness worse. But introduc- 
ing Model 2 theories-in-use in organizations is 
fraught with potential failure and fear. Under 
Model 2 conditions, these possibilities must become 
discussable. 

Causes of the Unawareness 
What were the mechanisms that led to the un- 
awareness that people could not discover -inveiitj 
produce-generalize Model 2 learning? One hy-, 
pothesis was that people received little accurate 
feedback about their behavior, so that learning was 
not possible. But experiments were conducted ^ 
which people did receive accurate feedback thaf 
they reported as being helpful, yet that did IK)1 
eliminate the unawareness. A second hypothe^ 
was that they did not know Model 2. Yet, the uo- 
aw^rener.s phenomenon continued after people tiior^ 
oughly learned Model 2. A third hypothesis 
that people were not learning at the emotion^ 
level. Yet, in both the large classroom settings 
the executive seminar, the unawareness phenom^: 
non continued after people reported highly cm^ 
tional learning. *| 
Next, nearly 200 people in three different selj 
tings were asked to develop a case describing 
intervention (slightly more complete but similar ,5 
the one described in Experiment 2). During ^ 
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jession immediately after they completed the case, 
they were taught Model 1 and Model 2. They 
^re then asked to take their original case and, by 
themselves, analyze it in terms of the degree to 
vhich it approximated Model 1 and Model 2, Al- 
niost all of the respondents performed the diagnosis 
very well. They analyzed their cases thoroughly, 
pointing out the Model 1 aspects and expressing 
surprise regarding the blindness they experienced 
while writing the original case. During the follow- 
ing sessions, they were asked to invent and produce 
some Model 2 behavior to replace the Model 1 be- 
havior that they had identified in their original 
case. The overwhelming majority who tried to 
invent and produce Model 2 behavior were unable 
to do so and were blind while they were trying. 

Our initial hypothesis to explain these perplexing 
findings is that people may manifest the unaware- 
ness when they are acting, that is, when they are 
taking a proactive stance. Under these conditions, 
they come under the influence of their Model I 
theories-in-use. When analyzing their cases as a 
result of a request from the faculty, they are not 
taking proactive action for which they are re- 
sponsible, Wlien their personal causality is low 
and their commitment to learning is high, they may 
be more open to double-loop inquiry, because they 
are in a posture described as the opposite to Model 

1 (which is a reactive posture). 

Can StrucUiral Changes Produce 
Learning? 

Must people first learn to learn Model 2 theories- 
in-use? Or can they learn Model 2 theories-in-use 
by being immersed in structures that "require" and 
encourage Model 2 behavior? 

If our experiences to date are upheld, then the 
answers are yes and no, respectively. The presi- 
<icnts who had all the power they needed in their 
organizations could not behave according to Model 

2 even after they learned the model and felt com- 
niitted to it. Morccver, the learning environment 
approximated a Model 2 structure, and the presi- 
<ients fought that for several sessions. There is, I 
^lieve, no way that people can be induced to be- 
^ve according to Model 2 if they do not hold such 
*licories-in-use. 

Cognitive Approaches Include Emotions 

The adult learning processes with which we have 
**pcrimented have turned out to be primarily 



cognitive. This does not mean that feelings did not 
surface. Indeed, the fears of fear, of embarrass- 
ment, of hostility, of failure, etc., were continually 
experienced. However, they were dealt \\ith as 
components of theory-in-use. Instead of asking, 
for example, why do I fear failure (and seek some 
kind of historical-clinical answer), the participants 
learned to ask. How can I test my fears? How 
can I behave in ways that make my fears manage- 
able or even obsolete? 

For example, the presidents, following Model 2 
theories-in-use, did not choose to explore their per- 
sonal histories to discover the roots of their fear 
of fear. A theory -of-action perspective informed 
them that the way to deal with the f'ar of fear 
was to create learning conditions with those pres- 
ently involved. As we may recall, that strateg>' 
created some problems. But facing these problems 
led to progress. 

I am not claiming that all counterproductive 
emotional problems can be overcome by coping 
with them from a theory-in-use perspective. In- 
deed, one can predict from the framework that it 
will not be helpful if valid information cannot be 
generated, if problems are not stated in ways that 
make the subject open to public disconhnnation. 
Theory-in-use models assume a certain minimum of 
openness to learning. If the individual is aware of 
a problem but cannot describe the mechanisms that 
cause U, then perhaps the exploration of historical 
events that are in the unconscious becomes neces- 
sary. All that is being suggested at this point is 
that many emotional problems can be dealt with 
through a more cognitive theory-in-use perspective. 

Implications for Leadership Education 
The implications for leadership education are pre- 
sented here by means of a comparison of our results 
with the results of two leading education ap- 
proaches to leadership: those of Victor Vroom and 
Phillip Yetton (Vroom & Yetton, 1973), and those 
of Fred Fiedler and Martin Chemers (Fiedler & 
Chemers, 1974; Fiedler, Chemers, & Makar, 
Note 3). 

To begin the comparison, neither group differ- 
entiates between espoused theories and theories- 
in-use. Moreover, the majority of their research 
and of their educational processes remains at the 
levels of discovery and invention of espoused 
knowledge. Neither focuses on theory-in-use. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that neither re- 
ports any of the difficulties that we reported, such 
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as the following! the discrepancies between es- 
poused theory and tbeory-in-use and the inconsis- 
tencies within the respective theories; the unaware- 
ness that people do not know how to discover- 
invcnt-produce-generalize about issues that they 
arc relatively certain they know how to discover- 
invent-produce-generalize; the enormous learning 
problems involved in going from discovery of prob- 
lems to inventing solutions, and 'especially from 
invention to producing the invention- under zero to 
moderate stress; and the defenses that apparently 
become aroused when people are faced initially \\ith 
their inability to behave according to a new theon*- 
in-us€ (after they reported that they understood 
and accepted it), as well as those defenses that 
surface when they attempted to experiment with 
double-loop learning (e.g., the fear of fear). 

Why do these differences exist? One reason is 
that the work of Vroom and of Fiedler is based on 
the assumption that the purpose of science is to 
build descriptive theories for understanding and 
prediction. Under these conditions, describing, un- 
derstanding, and predicting what people espouse is 
a legitimate objective. This does not mean that 
neither is interested in application. It means that 
their strategy is first to conduct research that leads 
to understanding and prediction, and then to '*de- 
rive" the applications from such research. The 
issues that are involved in implementing the knowl- 
edge that they produce are delayed until after 
"enough" knowledge is obtained. Moreover, if 
they, as researchers, postpone problems of imple- 
mentation, it is congruent for them not to conduct 
research on such problems. 

A second reason is related to the presently ac- 
cepted concepts and rules of rigor. These rules 
state that it is best to decompose a problem and 
study the subproblem thoroughly rather than to 
attempt to study more of the whole ^\-ith a lesser 
degree of rigor. The underlying assumption is that 
complex action can be decomposed into less complex 
units and studied serially. 

There arc two difficulties with this assumption. 
The first difficulty is the implication that what 
practitioners need is more complete knowledge. 
Assuming that Vroom and Yetton and Fiedler and 
his colleagues continued their research and added 
more knowledge, there is still the second question 
of how the practitioner can use it. It may be that 
serially developed knowledge (even if integrated) 
represents too much information for the practi- 
tioners to use (especially since they have technical 
information and time pressures to cope with). 



Note what has happened. Given the technolo^ 
of research and the fact that the social scientist aa 
a human actor is also a finite information processoi^ 
the rational strategy is to decompose and study the 
problems serially. But the finite information-pro^ 
cessing limitations will not go away once the m. 
formation is developed. The actor -will eventually* 
have to simplify or decompose that knowledge. ' 

It may be that the most rigorous and helpful 
knowledge for the practitioner is knowledge that 
was produced with this problem in mind at the 
outset (examples will follow). As social scientists! 
we have only begun to think about how knowledge 
must be organized if it is to be applicable. Our 
operation's research colleagues, who for years use3 
similar assumptions and produced models that were 
more rigorous than those typically developed in 
social sciences, have now begun to question the 
applicability of their concept of rigor when impl<s 
mentation is made a central issue (Keen, 1975; 
Wagner, 1974). ; 

The second difficulty is illustrated by Vroom and 
'' Fiedler. Although they take pains to make ci; 
plicit the limited focus of their research, they 
choose to ignore these limits by developing educa- 
tional environments and packages for leadership 
education. One must assume that they believe tha| 
the limits of their descriptive research are not » 
narrow as to preclude educating practitioners. S 

But there are problems that require inquiry^. 
Let us begin with an item from the work of Ficdlff 
etal. (Note 3): 

*v 

It U therefore not essential that you Ubow exactly wW 
your leadership style and approach might be. It is 
solutely essential, however, that you learr how to recognia 
the types of situations in which you tcad to be most clftg. 
tive as a leader, and how to change leadership situation 
so that they match your particular personaUty and style 
leadership, (p. 114) 

Fiedler et al. emphasize continuously that they 
have focused their research on performance. 
the moment they attempt to implement their 
ings, they find, quite appropriately, that diagnosW 
skills are critical to leadership effectiveness. X5 
they have conducted no research on leadersl^ 
diagnostic skills. Moreover, if such research 
conducted on these skills with the same depth*^ 
performance, then will there be another theory g 
diagnostic activities? If so, how will it be relate 
to the present contingency theory? \ 

Without such research, we are forced to concluc* 
that at the moment, Fiedler and his colleagtg 
make three assumptions in the preceding p»^' 
graphs: 
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1. They assume that whatever factors make it 
(iifficuU for persons to diagnose and recognize their 
own leadership style (a difficulty that is found fre- 
quently according to Fiedler and Ghemers, 1974), 
these factors will have no influence on their abili- 
ties to recognize types of sittiations or on their 
abilities to change situations. 

2. The skills of recognizing situations are either 
already available to people, or they are not some- 
thing people need to be taught. The latter 'is the 
case because Fiedler et al. (Note 3) develop instru- 
ments that do the diagnostic job forj. the user. 

3. The skills needed to get superiors to change 
one's situation are straightforward and already 
known by people. For example, ask your boss to 
give you tasks that are more structured or that 
are more nebulous and vague, depending on your 
leadership style. There is also the assumption that 
superiors, by and large, will respond rational v to 
these requests. 

Item: Your control and influence obviously wiil be 
greater if you have the support and trust of your group 
members than if the group rejects you or gives you only 
half-hearted support. (Fiedler et al., Note 3, p. 3-1) 

Query: What is the role of the skills to gain and 
maintain support and trust? If they are so central, 
why have they not been studied? If this is true for 
all gradations of kast preferred co-worker (and 
Fieiler and Chemers assert that it is), then are 
there not some factor that are not contingent? 

Item: The reader is told that the leader-member rela- 
tions are tbe most important single aspect of situational 
favorableness. Then they are told that they should diagnose 
their relations with their co-workers and subordinates. In 
order to help them in this task, they are given several ques- 
tions to answer. Thiy include: Do your group members 
try to keep you out of trouble? Do they warn you about 
potential difficulties? Do they do their job in a way that 
shows you they want to do it right? Do they include you 
in their small talk? Do they seem genuinely friendly and 
eager to please you ? 

The first assumption made by Fiedler et al. 
(Note 3) that must be questioned is that knowing 
the questions is the major requirement in getting 
the answers. I have observed many settings in 
which there was low trust and support in the 
leader-member relations, yet the subordinates tried 
to keep the superior out of trouble, partially out of 
Wndness, but largely out of fear of what the supe- 
rior might do to them if he got into trouble. 

Also, observations in these settings suggested 
t^at the key problem was not if the subordinates 
attempted to warn the leader of potential difficul- 
ties, but how they did it. There are now many 



examples of leaders having been warned of trouble, 
but in such an oblique and indirect manner that 
they did not recognize it. Indeed, this may be one 
of the skills of effective followership. In order to 
see through these games, superiors require diag- 
nostic skills that Fiedler and his co-workers have, 
to date, ignored. 

In Leadership and Eff active Management, Fiedler 
and Chemers (1974) warn the reader that the scale 
they have developed (to diagnose leader-member 
relations) *'provide you [reader] with accurate in- 
formation only to the extent to which you really 
know and can accurately evaluate the group you 
nre describing" (p. 3-4). But where is the re- 
search that informs us abcut this crucial variable 
of sensitivity, and what is tbe predictive validity of 
the sensitivity of those wth a low or high rating 
on the least preferred co-worker scale? 

Item: In order to increase your ieader-member relations, 
make sure that you have a clear understanding of your 
subordinates' problems and try to aMeviate them. 

But being clear about what are the subordinates' 
problems, as well as developing a high degree of 
openness and trust on the part of the subordinates, 
requires skills not studied b}*" Fiedler and his co- 
workers. 

Finally, the work of Fiedler and Chemers (197^1) 
may be rooted in a Model I theory of leadership. 
The issue is not that this is so; it is that it is never 
made explicit. How dn we arr've at this conclusion? 
First, attributions are made that are never tested, 
yet are asserted as valid. Fiedler and Chemers 
state, for example, that (a) a leader like General 
Patton could not change to become an effective 
leader of a sensitivity group (although there are 
many such cases on record); (b) that it is best to 
recognize the situations in which the person is 
successful and unsuccessful and strive to avoid the 
latter while, seeking the former (the individual can- 
not change); and (c) the underlying reason for the 
leader to become more effective is so that he can 
get his subordinates lo do what he wants them 
to do. 

Fiedler et al. (Note 3) also recommend decep- 
tion and secrecy, as well as the manipulation of 
their anxiety, in order to lead subordinates. For 
example, they describe approvingly an air force 
commander who had *'close" personal relationships 
with his men. The latter's performance began to 
deteriorate. He self-diagnosed the cause as being 
that he had been "too familiar/* As a result, he 
stopped socializing with the men. This, the authors 
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assert, created aaxieties in the subordinates: 

These anxieties soon became translated into more careful 
work and greater efforts to perform good maiDtenance. . . . 
When a boss withdraws from social contact, he makes it 
difficult for the subordinate to. assure himself of his boss's 
approval in any way except by good performance, (p. 8*2). 

Vroom and Yetton also may have a stronger 
focus on Model 1 than is presently suggested in . 
their writing. For example, the leader is given a 
set of key questions to answer. Given the answers, 
then their model presents the best alternative solu- 
tions. Tf I have understood the educational activi- 
ties correctly, the leaders are taught to ask and 
answer these questions by themselves. The im- 
plicit assumption is that the leader can and should 
act on the basis of his diagnosis. Thus, whatever 
testing occurs tends to be private. 

Hoffman (1974), in a thoughtful review, points 
to another danger implicit in the scheme. The 
model and its accompanying operating rules have 
a tight internal logic that translates the manager's 
assessments of his situation into recommended ac- 
tions. But the model ignores the "psycho-logic." 
by which the managers who could benefit most may 
be deceived. An autocratic leader will answer yes 
to the model's question, "If I were to make the 
decision myself, is it reasonably certain that it 
would be accepted by the subordinate*'?" The 
model would tell him to make the decision uni- 
laterally, which may lead to more difficulties (Hoff- 
man, 1974, p. 595). 

The Vroom and Yetton (1973) model also makes 
the implicit assumption that if the leaders know 
the right questions to ask, they will get valid an- 
swers, and having these answers, the rest is simple. 
For example, there is the implication that once the 
leaders know their problems are Type 5 or 7, then 
they can act. 

There is a much more troublesome problem, and 
it is related to the model of motivation embedded 
in the Vroom and Yetton work. The model states 
that the force toward some action is determined by 
the valence of each outcome and the expectancy 
that the action will lead to each of the outcomes. 
The force toward the chosen action is a function 
of the algebraic sum of the valence of each outcome 
multiplied by the expectancy that the action will 
lead to the expected outcome. 

The Vroom and Yetton model argues that the 
motivation of an action may be understood by 
identifying all of its consequences, assigning each a 
valence it has for the individual, and multiplying 
that valence times the probability of the conse- 



quence. The model is attributed to actors as ^ 
actual theory of their behavior. Apparently Vroog 
and Yetton claim that actors usually go throu^ 
such analysis (Deci, 1975, pp. 111-113). ^ 

To those working to develop theories-in-use, suclj 
modeling presents several questions. First, ao5j 
perhaps least important, is the request for evident 
that people go through such analysis. It appears 
that going through the decision analytic processes 
would take so much time that action would rarely 
be possible in the real world. "Not so" may be the 
response. People, as a result of learning, can re- 
trieve from their memory appropriate information 
that permits them to make these calculations with 
exti'eme rapidity. But, on the other hand, we knoir 
that the human mind is finite in its information- 
processing capacity and much slower than com^ 
puters (Simon, 1969). If this information is re- 
trieved and used with such millisecond speed, it 
must have been organized and packaged (in the 
form of a map) ready for use. But if it is orga- 
nized, then it must have some pattern or form that 
informs human action. In our terminolog>' such a 
map would be called a microtkeory'tn-use . But so 
far, theories-in-use are not the concern of scholars 
such as Vroom and Yetton. 

One reason that theories-in-use are not of concern 
to these scholars may be related to the purposes of 
the models that they invent. Models may be cre- 
ated to focus on how to calculate the outcomcsl 
Models may also be created to represent the pro- 
cesses that lead to the outcomes. The expectancy 
theory model focuses on the processes of calculating 
the outcomes. The processes involved in these 
models are those that describe how people calculate 
outcomes, but not how they create or generate the 
meaning of the factors that are used to calculate 
the outcomes. The latter processes are those in 
which the theories-in-use are embedded. 

In order to illustrate the point, let us take the 
concept of valence in the Vroom and Yetton model.^^ 
"Valences" of outcomes, or "costs and benefits of 
actions" (to use the welfare economist's language), 
can be ascertained only within the context of value^* 
\2idftnJlteories built for the situation. Valences dc;^ 
pend upon theories. "Getting a job" has a valence 
that it has because of the meaning constructed for 
getting a job within a certain situation, which flowi 
in turn from the normative/descriptive theory con: 



^The material presented In thi\ portion of the artidj 
was devetoped ts a joint formulation by Donald Scbo^ 
and the present author. 
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5f.rucied for the situation. Atomic events in isola- in the inherent values of atomic consequences, 

tion are neither "positive" not "negative." In the case of Vroom and Yetton, the result is 

There is no way to calculate costs and benefits the ignoring of the processes by which meanings 

except within the context of such a theory. But are created and valences developed. But these are 

the assumption that events carry valences or costs the processes that arc informed by theories-in-use. 

tnd benefits on their face appears to exempt us These processes cannot be relegated to the status 

from the need to formulate such a^p'eory. What of black boxes. We have no objections to relegat- 

it actually does is to allow the .theory to remain ing the processes of calculating outcomes to black 

tacit. Hence, theory building^nd meaning crea- boxes. Indeed, the suggestions of some scholars 

tion, rather than mere calculation, are at issue in have the effect of relegating these processes to the 

decisions to act. , status of black boxes. 

How is it plausible to the decision analysts such Vroom and Yetton argue that people do not use 

as Vroom and Yetton (and to the welfare econo- the decision models with the degree of completeness 

mists), who use similar models, .that actions or required by such models (see Simon, 1969). Peo- 

consequences, considered as behavioral atoms, carry pie, they suggest, decompose their problems; they 

their valence or their costs and benefits as inherent attempt to solve the subproblems; they use heuris- 

properties? tics or rules for action that cut across many of the 

The metaphors of physics and economics provide calculations required by decision analysis. But 

larger frameworks that appear to make this pos- again, the questions arise: What knowledge is used 

sible. In physics, valence is a property of each to define a problem? V/hat meanings are created 

atom determined by the number of electrons in that inform decomposition? How are heuristics or 

the outer ring. Valences can be quantitatively rules organized, stored, and retrieved? If these 

compared, and attractions and repulsions among functions are accomplished by creating constructs 

atoms precisely described. Chemistry consists in interrelated into theories-in-use, then what are 

the formulation of the rules governing combinations these theories? 

of atoms, by precise quantitative ratio, on the basis To conclude, Vroom and Yetton and Fiedler and 

of valance. Hence, within physics or chemistry, his colleagues developed their theories of instruction 

if you know that x is an atom, you can also know from research designed to understand and to predict 

what its valence is. (not to make events come about). The conse- 

Within economics, every decision is considered quences that follow in the design of learning en- 

as an investment (an allocation- of a resource), the vironments are profound. In their studies, they 

consequences of which have costs and benefits de- developed diagnostic instruments that discover for 

termined by the utility functions of the actor (or the subjects what is their probable leadership style, 

whatever body is taken as the subject of costs and what are the kinds of situations in which they arc 

benefits). The economist does not care much about enmeshed, and what is the probable match or mis- 

the process by which costs and benefits are assigned match between the two. All the knowledge that 

to actions so long as they are generated in a way their methods produce remains at the level of 

that is reliable and precise within the requirements espoused theory of invention. In remaining at the 

of the calculation. It is possible to compare con- level of espoused theory, Fiedler and his colleagues 

sequences and to calculate about them because and Vroom and Yetton use educational strategies 

values are reduced to a common currency — cost that are completely consonant with those used in 

*nd benefit in, for example, dollars. most schools. Education is, at best, a quest for 

But in actual decision situations, actions and discovery of the problems and concepts to help the 

consequences are valued contextually in terms of students understand and predict them. Profes- 

the meanings created for them within some theory sional education in general (Argyris & Schon, 

projected opto the situation. "Consequence*' does 1974), and leadership education specifically, has 

not have a valence independent of its meaning ignored the problems of developing skills, with one 

within such a theory-laden context, nor is its value outstanding e.xample that I could find, namely, 

^thin that context necessarily subject to arithmetic N. R. F. Maier (1970). 

calculation. Nor does a consequence have costs Leadership education will have to distinguish be- 

benefits independent of these things. The tween espoused theories and theorics-in-use. To 

^mbined metaphors (in this case) of physics and date, the primary focus in leadership education is 

economics may be the sources of this strange belief at the espoused level. Consequently, there is the 
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risk that leaders are being educated in settings that 
help them to miss (a) the tncong*^jities between 
espoused theory and theories-in-use, (b) the blind- 
ness to these incongruities, and (c) the unaware- 
ness of the unawareness that people have about 
their capacity to discover-invent-produce-generalize 
to theories of action that challenge the undiallcnge- 
able, that question the unquestionable. If leader- 
ship education is to get at core issues, thes3 factors 
cannot be ignored. 

To the extent that leadership education fails to 
distinguish between espoused theories and theories- 
in-use, it unrealizingly champions contingency 
models at the espoused level but educates leaders 
to produce primarily Model 1 theories>in-use. 
Under these conditions, leadership education may 
become education for the status quo, education 
that may, at best, transform the world of espoused 
theories of action but have little or no impact upon 
theories-in-use. 
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ABSTRACT 

InicrprciinK ihc ideas •»! Jur^c n Hal^crmas. ihc twiurc «>! three KmcrU (ioniain^ of attuh lc;<riiin); \s 
poMird. rath wlih \i% own inicrjircitvr <a!ri{oric^. w.i\* «"»f dcicrmininf; whith kn»»uhMlnc (i.iiitu arc 
warranted, nicihiidstif inquir\ ax hcII as iistmn Ic^iuiinKKi^^^* icaininK needs and tniKlcsof nhuaiional 
intrrvcniion. Pcr^jK'ttivc ttauidotniaiion 'i% soon as one »! ihc Ic.unii>K domains and ihc domain most 
unit|iir)\ a(hdrs'rhcnaUircandctio)o^> ol jtci sjhm live itanshnmaiion isHalxuaicd wiih pariit ul.ir Un us 
on thcfnnnionof rcifuaiion andtif ri*nr<iivii\^mph< aiionMtf at riiita) dicnrx lor M'H-dimicdlcarning 
and adult education arc explored. A ('harier lor .^nllra^op is sMj^Kcsicd. 

This article presents the IwjJjiniungs of a critical theorv of adult learning ancl 
education. There are three pans. In the fust part the critical theor\ o! Jingeti 
Hal)ennas is presented as a learning theory |)ositiMg thiee genetic domains of 
adult learning, each with its own intcipretative tategories. ways oi assessing 
knowledge claims, methods of iiujuiiy and. hv inijiiication. each with its own 
distinctive learning modes and needs. The sfc<md pait attempts to explain the 
least familiar of Habernias* domains of learning, "emancipaioiy action." by 
synthesizing and extending my earlier work (»n pei s|)eciive translormation which 
is seen as the same cf)ncept. I he natm e and etiology of "meaning |>ei spective** 
and fxrrspective tiansf ormation in hmnan development will be analyzed through 
the writings of social scientists. I draw ti|H»n our earlier studies of women in 
college re-entry programs because they leprescnt the rese:v^ h !)ase Ikhu whiib 
the pi (Hess of pers|>ective transfoi inatifMi was delineated antl the source of the 
most familiar examples of this kind of learning in action. In the third pan of the 
article, implications of this emerging critical theory (or self-direcied learning and 
for the education of adults will be explored. 

Jurgen Habermas is widely considered as the most inlluential thinker in 
(»crmany over the past deca<le. As a philosopher and sociolf)gist he has mastered 
and creatively articidated an extraordinary range of specialized literature in the 
stnial sciences, social theory and the history of ideas in the devel(»pment of a 
comprehensive and provocatixe critical theoiy ol knowledge and htnnan inter- 
ests. His r<M)tsare in the tradition of Gennan thought from Kant to Mai x. and he 
has I>een associated with the Frankfurt ScIkm)! oftriiic al.theoiists which pionee;e<i 
in the study of the lelatitmship of the i<leas of Marx and Fieud.' 

lltK DOMAINS Of AOl't.l I.F.ARMN<; 

HalKM inas diffeientiates three genetic areas in whit h hum.ui intciest genet ales 
knowledge. Tliese areas are "knowletlge constitutive" iKcause thev tleierinine 
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nuegories relevant lo \vh;i: we iiiici pi el ;is knowledge. Thvy also deiermiiie the . 
iiKKle of clistoveiing Kiumlfdj^e and lor csiai)lishiiig whoiher knowlfdj^e daiins 
are warranted, rin ee distiiu t Init interrelated learning? domains are su^^j^esied by 
Maliernias' thref priniarv < iignitive interests— the technical, the practical and the 
emancipatory. These interests are j^rounde<l in diilerent as|H*(ts ol stK ial exis- 
tence: woik, iiiteracti(»n and i)ower. MaU'riuas snj^j^ests that dillerences in the 
very nature of these diree interests mandate lundamentally dii lerent metluKl- 
oloj^ies of systematic objective incpiiry. By extension, each learning domain 
suggests to me a diilerent nuxle of f>ersonal learning and different learning 
needs. These imply three different functiotis for a(hdt education com erned with 
facilitating such learning.' Consecpiently, I l)elieve Hal)ermas* work is seminal for 
understanding lx)th learning and education. 

The first of the three areas of cognitive interest, "work," refers !)roadly to the 
ways one c (mtrols and manipulates his or her environment, rhis involves "in- 
stiumental* action. Such action is based upon empirical knowledge and is 
governed bv technical rules. Instrumental action always involves predictions 
al)out observable eveius — physical or scnial — which can prove correct or incor- 
rect, (ilmices in the process involve strategies !)asecl u|K>n this know ledge deduced 
Irom rules of a value system and from rules ol investigation. These strategies may 
Ik' c oi rectly or incori ettly deduced. The criteria ejjvtthr (outuil ol reality direc t 
what ist>i is not appiopriateacticm. The strategy of choice depends up<m correctly 
assessirig alternatives. 

Mabermas contends that the form itself of this way of knowing necessitates the 
analvsiN c^i objects and events into de|)endent and independent variables and the 
identii'it attcm of regularities among them. lUpoiiieses aie confirmed tlnongii a 
svMcm nionitoring feedback. The empiric al-anal\ tic sciences ha\e been <le- 
veloped expressly to assist us in understanding our tec Iniical interests, iliose 
relating to work. I be very nature of our efforts to contrcil and manipulate the 
enviromnent has dictated a imicjuely appropriate approach using h\ potbetical- 
deductive theories and j)ermitting the deduction of empirical geneiali/ations 
from lawlike hypotheses thrcmgh controlled observation and expeiimentation. 

The sec cmd aiea of cognitive interest, or learning domain. Habermas identifies 
as ^'practical." I bis area of piactical interest involves interaction or "com- 
municative action.** C'.cmnnunicative acti(m is a distinctly dil ferent way of knowing 
from the instrumemal action throtigh which one seeks to control and nnmipulate 
the environment. Cx>nmiunicaiive action 

. . .is govrrncci h\ binding fonsrtiMutl iionns. which define mipHKal cxpcc- 
laiiniis alxmt l)ehavi()r and which niii^t l>e undcrstiHid and tc'(ogni/cd In ai 
least tv\-c> acting subjects. SiKtal norms arc cninMccl dnniigh sanctions. I lu-ir 
meaning is ohjec tificcl inorclinarx langnagcconnnunicanon. While ihcvalidiu 
of tcchnicut niU s and strategics depend <»n that of eni])iri( ;illy o ne or anah- 
ti( cm reel pro]N>\iiions. ilie validity if vni.il tioi ins is gnutnded t>nl\ in die 
tniersuhjrclivity o( the uintual nndei finding <»! inteiuidns and seemed In the 
general recognition ol obligations. (11: 92) 
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The iinicjiieness of conutiunic;i(ive action re(|iiircs a set of (aieKorics lor 
uncierstatuling ii, as \v?ll as ibr desciipiioii aiul explaiiaiioii. wlik li is tlilTtMem 
from that appropriate to instninieiital action. This tinderstatulin^ and ukkIc of 
inquiry has as its aim not technical control and nian^pulatit n I>;it rather the 
clarillcatioi) orcon(htions Ibr conninuiication ant! iniersu!)jeMivity. It is not tlie 
methods of empirical-analytic sciences \vhi< h are appropriate to this task but 
systematic incfuiry which seeks the understanding of meaninj; rather than to 
establish catisality. Hal)ermas refers to the "historical-hernieneiitic" sciences, 
Hermeneinics refers to the science of interpretation and explanation.- It is 
derived from that branch of theology whiclu through textual analysis, dellnes the 
laws by which the meaning of the Scriptures has to be ascertained. Habermas 
describes the approach of the hisiorical-hermeneuiic sciences: 

Here the meaning of validiiv of pr()[x>Mtionsis not consnuited in ihe ( tatnc of 
1 efercnre ol ic( hiii( a! (oiurol. , . theories arc ncn ronstrucird dediic n\el\ and 
experieiue is not organised wiih regard to die successof openuioiis. .Access to 
tUc fads is provided In t!ie understanding of meaning, not observaiion. The 
verifitaiion of lawlike hypf)theses in empiric al-anal\ tic sciences has its 
counterpart here in the interpietaiion ol texts. I bus the rules of hermeneuiiis 
deienniiie the p«>ssihle nieaning of the valiciitv ol siaiemenis in the cultural 
stieiues. \ \{): 

The historical-hermenemic disciplines (lilier liom the empirical-aiialvtic sciences 
in the *V(>ntem" studied, njethodsol iiitpiirvand critei ia lor assessing alternative 
interpretations. I'hev iiulude des(.ri|>ti\e s(K ial ^ience, historv, aesthetics, legal, 
et!inographic« literary and other studies interpreting the meaning of (om- 
nnuiicative exi)erience. In our study ol women in !e-entr\ programs, we used a 
hermeneiitic approach to attempt to understand patterns of connnonality in the 
pnKess of |>erspective change from tiansciipts of our interviews. 

The third area of cognitive inteiest, or learning domain, Hal)ennas charac- 
terizes as "emancipatory." 1 his involves an interest in self-knowletlge, that is, the 
knowledge of sell -rellect ion, including imerest in the way one's history and 
biography has expressetl itself in the way one sees oneself, one's roles and s<K'ial 
expectations. Emancipation is from libidinal. institutional or enviromnental 
forces wliich limit our options and rational comrol over our li\es but have l)een 
taken for granted as beyond human contiol. Insights gained thtough critical 
self-awareness are eman( ipatory in the sense that at least one can recogni/e the 
cortect t easons for his or her pn»blems. 

Hal)ermas turns to the ^'critical social sciemes" t(» frnd the inotle of incpiiry 
based epistemologically in enumcipatory cognitive iiueiest. Critical scn ial s< iences 
liave the goal of criticpie. They attempt ". . . to <leterniine when theoretical 
statements grasp invariant legidaiities ol s(H'ial action as such and when thev 
express ideological fro/en rehnions of de|HMKlence that can in principle be 
transformed" (I():1U()). Kxamides ol ctitical scieiue are psv( hoanalysis an<l the 
criticpie ol ideoh)gy.N\n ideology is a l>eliersystem and attendant attitudes held as 
true and valid w!iich sha|>e a gioup's interpretation ol reality and l)ehavior atid 



arc used to justify and legitimate aciioris. Oitical theorists hold, with Marx, thai 
one must become critically conscious of how an ideology rellect? and distorts 
moral, social and political reality and what material and psychological factors' 
influence and sustain the false consciousness which it represents — especially 
reified jK>wers of domination. 

I he critical sciences "take into account that information about lawlike con- 
nections [which] sets off a process of reflection in iheconsciousnessof those whom 
the laws are about." As initial nonreflective consciousness is transformed, such 
laws can be seen as being inapplicable. 

The mcihfHlolo^ic a) franitrwcirk that determines ilje meaning ofilie validiiy of 
criiicai |)ro|X)siii<)ns of this calegory is established hy ihe toncept of sclf- 
refleciicm. The latter releases the subject from de|>cn<lcnce on h\|>osi.iti/ed 
fxjweis. Self reflection is determined by an einancipattiry cognitive interest. 
(10:310) 

Dramatic |)ersonal and s(x:ial change becomes j)ossible by becoming aware of 
the way ideologies — sexual, racial, religious, educational, occupational. ]K)litical, 
economic and technological — have created or contributecl to our dependency on 
reified |K)wers. However. Habermas follows Hegel and Marx in rejecting the 
notion that a transformed consciotisness in a specific situation can l>e ex|>ected lo 
automatically lead to a predictable form of action. The intent of education for 
emanti|)aioiy action— or what in the next section of this article 1 havedescriinrd as 
|>erspective transformation — would be seen by Habermas as the providing of the 
learner with an accurate, in-depth understandingof his or her historical situation. 

PtRSPECnVE TRANSK)RMATI()N 

It is curious that the most distinctively aduh domain of learning, thai involving 
emancipatory action, is probably least f amiliar to adult educators. However, some 
readers will recogni/e the concept of emancipatory actioti as synonvmous with 
*'pers|)eciive transformation." This mode of learning was iiiduciivcly derived 
from a national study of women participating in college re-cnirv programs f H>). 
Through extensive interviews, it became apparent ihat movement ihrcmgh the 
existential challenges of aduIth(K)d involves a pnn ess of negotial ing an irregular 
succession of transformations in ^'meaning |)ers|>e<tive." This term refers to thf 
Shu f turf of psyrho'fultural assuviptions within whith new fxpfuencf « (Lssimilated and 
ifumformfdfrynnf's past expfrienre. For many women studied, such psycluK'ultiiral 
asMnnptir>ns involved the traditional siereotvpic view of the "pn)|>er" roles of 
women and the often stnmg feelings internalized in defense of these role exjjec- 
tations bv women themselves. 

IVrspfctive transformation is the emancipatory pnHCss <ff hfromnif^ rrittrnlty 
ftwftrf oj how and why the structure of f/xyrko'cnltural <L\snmf}twri\ his come to comlratn the 
uHty xt*f Kff ourselves and our relationMps^ reromtitntin^ this strut lure to peiynit n mote 
inrluux'e and di\mrninating inte^ation of experience and act in upoji these new under- 
standings. It is the learning process by which adults come to recogni/e I heir 
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culturally induced dependency roles and relationships and the reasons for them 
and take action to o^rrcomc them. 

There are certain anomalies or disorienting dilemmas common to normal 
development in adulth(K)d which may be l>est resolved only by becoming critically 
conscious of how and why our habits of percept i(»n» thought and action have 
distorted the way we have defmed the problem and ourselves in relationship to it. 
The process involves what Freire (7) calls **problem posing/* making problematic 
our taken- for-granted social roles and expectations and the habitual ways we act 
and feel in carrying them out. The resulting transformation in |)ers|)ective or 
personal paradigm is what Freire refers to as "conscientization" and Habermas as 
emancipatory action. In asserting its claim as a major domain of adult learning* 
perspective transformation at the same time asserts its claim as a central function 
for adult education. 

Our natural tendency to move toward new perspectives which appear to us 
more inclusive, discriminating and integrative of experience in attempting to 
resolve our disorienting dilemmas may he explained as a quest for meaning by 
which to belter understand ourselves :^nd to anticipate events. (larl Rogers has 
hypothesized a teleological explanation, "... a formative directional tendency in 
the universe which can be- traced and observed in stellar space, in c rystals, in 
microorganisms, in organic life, in human l>eings. This is an evolutionary ten- 
dency toward greater order, greater interrelatedness. greater complexity** 
(22:26). As we will see. there are Ixith cultural and psychological contingencies 
which can restrain our natural movement to learn through perspective 
transformation. 

From our research on re-entry women, the dynamics of perspective transform- 
ation ap})eared to include the lollowing elements: ( I ) a ilisorienting dilemma: (2) 
self examination; (3) a critical assessment of f>ersonally internalized role assump- 
tions and a sense of alienation from traditional s<x ial ex|)ectations; (4) relating 
<me*s discontent to similar ex|)eriences of others or to public issues — recognizing 
that one s problem is shared and not exclusively a private matter: (5) exploring 
options for new ways of acting; (0) building coni|>eteiue and selfHonlidence in 
new roles; (7) planning a course of action: (8) acquiring knowledge and skills Cor 
implementing one*s plans; (9) provisional ef forts to try new roles and to assess 
feedback; and ( 10) a reintegration into stxiety on the basis of conditions dictated 
by the new f>erspective. 

The traumatic severity of the disorienting dilemma is dearly a f actor in estab- 
lishing the probability of a tranNior!naii<»n. I'lider pressing external <'\r- 
cumstances, su( h as^leath of a mate, a divon e or a lamily breadwinner Ik*< oming 
incapacitated, a pers}K*ctive transformation is more likely to (Hciir. 

I here appears to lie two paths to jMTsiMvtive transforinati<m: one is a sudden 
insight into the veiy structure of cultuial and psvcbologieal assnmpiions whi< h 
has limited or distorte<l one's umlei standing of self and one*s lelatiimships. The 
other is movement in the same direction that occui s by a series of transitions which 
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IMM'tiiit one to revise s|x*('ilic assumptions al>oul oneself and others iititti the very 
stnu'lure ol assuniptior.s l)econies translormed. I'his is |)erhapsa more (onnnon 
pattern of development. I he role transitions themselves are only opportunities 
lor the kind of sell-rellet tion essential lor a transformation. In sm h cases the 
anomalous situation creating a disorienting dilemma nia> l)e the result of a more 
evolutionary jjersonal history in whit h < ircuinstances, like the prospect of an 
empty nest, make a woman increasingly rere|«ive to changing scKial norms 
regarding women*s roles or internalized rigitlities constraining her from In- 
coming autonomous. There may l)e more women — and men uny — familiar with 
Betty Friedairs '^prohlem without a name" than they are with many more easily 
lai>elle(l existential dilemmas of adultho(Kl. 

Paulo Freire has intnKlut ed adult educators to *Vonscienti/atioii" as the process 
hy which the Hegelian and Marxist concept of false consciousness l)e<<»mes 
transcended in traditional S(K:ieties through adult education/ Tlie learning pro- 
cess in cociscientization is seen in a different s<K'ial tontext in women's con- 
sciousness raising groups and in college re-entry programs. From our study o! this 
same pnness in re-entry women, it l)ecaine apparent tha! Freire tloes not give 
sulluient (ogni/ance to or make explicit the stumhiing I>I<m ks whi( h intervene to 
make tin** tran^foi mation in |HMspective itsell highly prohlcmatic. 

Ahhotigh one d(K's not leturn to an old perspective onte a transformation 
(Mcurs. this passage involves a dilfKult negotiation and (omproinise. stalling, 
hai ksliding. sell -de(f)>t ion and failure are exivcdingly connnon, Hahermas has 
tieaily letogni/ed this (act: 

We ;iu- \H'\v\ in ;i poviiinn lo know wiih .iliviliiic (nt.iititx th.it <iiti(;>t 
cnli|»hiennicnt hiislHTii rl!rcii\c — iliat ii li.is hlK t.iiril iis Imin ihc i<lr«ilnjfi< ,il 
ftf>7('n ((>iiMr;iiins <>{ tlitr piisi. and iniii;iU'd KcnuiiK* M-lf-nHlodinu. I ho 
(oinpU*xitv. stti'iigili Hiid devionsness tA' ilif !«»rtns oi ifsisiiuuf: ilu- iiuid- 
cquHcv of mere "intcticci uhI uncIerstHndiiiK" to fiieit a r;idt(al 
trHnsforniaiinn: the fact that an\ claim ot ontigiitc-iK-d undcrstaii<Iii>i> nia\ 
iisrir I>c A i\vc\ic\- Hiid suhiU-r form of ^cif-<ic»(cpii(»n — diest- ol)Kt;Klrs tan 
never l)e (oinplcMclv discounted in our cvuhiHtioii ol the smtcssor f;ithne(»l 
critique. (3: 218-19) 

In our study, we encountered women who simply transferred their identifi- 
cation from one reference group to another with the same al)setice ol t riti<al 
sell -consciousness whic h characterized their traditional roles and relationships. 
However, our ex|)erience d(K's not snp|>oi t the contention ol Berger and Luck- 
niaini (2) that |>ei spective transformations, which they refer to as "alternations/* 
involve a replay of the chitdh(M>d pnness of primary s(k iaii/ation with its un- 
critical idemification with and emotional dependency upon a ne\^ gioup of 
significant others. While these writers correctly emphasize the impoitance of 
significam others who repiesent the new and more attrac tive perspectixe, and a 
degiee of identification is prohably inevitable iti the prcness of taking their 
|KTS|H'Ctive, the cnuial difference between this pUMess and tlhit of a piimary 
S(H:ialt/ation is that adults are capable of l)eing consciously critical or oincally 
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reflective in effecting these rehitioiisliips. Children are ( ritically unsellVonscious 
and usually utiaware :)! how circumstances liave contrived to dictate their re- 
lationships and commitments to parents or mentors charged with their 
sociali/ati(m. 

In many cases of perspective transformation new commitments become meth- 
ated by a new critical sense of *'agency*' and personal resjKmsibilitx. RatluM* than a 
simple transfer of identification to a new reference group, a new set of criteria 
come to goxern one's relationships and to represent conditions governing com- 
mitments as well. Rather than simple identification, the prcxess mav l)e more 
accurately descrilwd as one o\ contractual solidarity. Commitments are made with 
implicit mutual agreement among equals (in th?r sense of agencv) concerning 
conditions of the relationship, iiu hiding |)eriodic l eview aiul renegotiation witli 
the option of terminating the relationship. Such insistence upon recipKn itv and 
ecpiality often represents positive movement toward greater autonomy and self- 
determination. A superior |>erspe< ti\e is not only one th.it is a more inclusive or 
discriminating ex|>erience of integrating but als!) one that is sufluiently pei*- 
meable to allow one access to other j)erspectives. This makes |>ossible m<>ven*mt 
to still more iiulusive and disi i iinin;iting perspeitixes. 

I he^ermcouirai lual solidai it\ is derived f lom Krwin Singer , who wi iies IVom a 
psxchoanalvtic |>oint of \i('W. He has pioposed a dilteieniiaiion l)eiween identifi- 
cation and identity development. 

Il is |>in|Mis('<{ th.it the ftuxfys of nhntifttalum nnpius (lie ilr\('iii|»nu'nl ol ,\ 
srH-drliniucMi I>\ iiduptioji. ihr j;io\vili «>l a vII'<UImc.iticjii j)io\itU<i h\ 
oibei^. Ih' ihc\ indixidiuK U as p;iiriits. ^mtips stu h as nations, nt <ibsii;i< i 
i<lroli»j;ir^ ^lU li «is |M»lilt( ,tl phil<>sn|ilii(*s. Vhv junt rss ol tfh {.. "M tin i lof tin nf. on 
the oiher h.4nd. denofes the einei ^»en(^• n! ,i jM-isonjI (U liniuon ,n i i\<mI .ii In 
altenii(»n loaiidcuhiv.uton ol indixKlual expei iemcln'M sensoi \ ..iesiherie.<jr 
intellectual, a self-dclineatioii wWuh ina\ not \k in at cord \%ith ^roup values, 
cultural ex|>eclaii(>ns. and Mxiai demands. {2^: \iV2) 

Singer adopts tlie term solidarity to descril)e. . . an independentiv ai i ixed at 
agreement with another |)erson and the decision to j<»in him without merging in 
him and adopting his identiiv while giving up one's own sell-definition — a joining 
of partners with full maintenaiue of individualitv" (22:171). Thus, in the de- 
velopment f>i identitv. a kind of alienation hoin s(h iai expectations as given must 
he followed wiili a contractual soliflaiilx which enables one to paiticipate in 
s(K iet V — or in its reconstruction — rather than u» di ilt into aimlessness. apathy and 
withdrawal. 

I»SY( IUnXH;K.AL ASSL'Mri IONS 

The psychological dimension of •'psxdio-cultuiar* assumpiions in pers[>eciive 
transforntation inxohes two disiiiu i l)ui interrelated phenomena. The llrst pei- 
tains to the feelings generated b\ intei iiali/cd < tiltural assntnpti(»tis. I'hus stei eo- 
ty|>ed sex roles cany with them a set of criteria lor judging how a gooil am! 
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succesf^ful woman behaves. These can jjeneraie strong feelings. One can leel 
strongly ahouf her conviction that **A woman*s place is in the home," and judge 
women who forego other options as having made noble Siicrifices for a sellless 
principle. This habitual way of thinking and the strong feelitigs accompanying it 
are a function of a set of cidtiiral assumpticms expressed in terms of sex roles, 
social conventions and expectations and taboos. A woman's very concept of 
personal idcniiiy can be predicated solely on how well she sees herself fulfilling 
these cultural prescriptions. When one's definition of self becomes limited to that 
of a player of roles and an embodiment of biological neetis, existential neurosis 
can result, a malaise of chronic meaninglessness, apathy and aimlessness (14: 
1970). 

A second set of psychological assumptions which must be brought into critical 
consciousness before perspective transformation is possible is the result of unre- 
solved childhood dilemmas. Roger Gould (9) has identified these childish assimip- 
tions which must be resolved to permit us to respond effectively tc) the age-related 
existential dilemmas of adulthiK)d. The distinctions are relatively easy to make 
between internalized cultural assumptions al>out traditional sex roles and such 
childish assumptions as "Life is simple and controllable; there are no significant 
coexisting contradictory forces within me" or "There is no evil or death in the 
world. The sinister has been destroyed." However, such childish assunipticm as 
**ril always belong to my parents and Wieve in their world" with its com|)<)nent 
assumptions, *if I get any more independent, it will be a disaster," and "I can see 
the world only through my parent's assumptions," can represent overwhelming 
barriers to perspective transformation regarding sex role stereot)|)es, or any 
other cultural myths for that matter. 

RtUKIAI'lON 

Reification refers to the apprehension of human phenomena as if they were 
l)ey(>nd human agency, like laws of nature. 'Through s<m iaii/ation the s(k iai woiUl 
often ap|>ears this way to children. In des< ril)ing the dvnamics o! this pnness, 
Berger and Luckman anticipate the futiction of perspective. transformati<m in 
adulthood: 

. . . the available ethnological and psychological cxidcncc seems to indicate. . . 
that the original apprehension of the Mx:ial world is highly reified bc:ih 
phylogeneiically and octogcnelically. This implies that an apprehension of 
reification as a modality of consciousness is dependent up*m at least relative 
(irreificition of consciousness* which is a comparatively late development in 
history and in any individual biography. (2: 90) 

Reification may involve a whole institutional order, s|>ccific practices, roles, or 
one's very identity, as when a person totally identifies with his or her s<k iaI roles. 
Traditional perspectives become legitimized both by language and by explicit 
theories. A person's subjective apprehension is ordered by theories and ideologies 
which make anticipated evenii seem natural and correct. But s(K:iali/ation is never 
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completely successful. Deviant versions of rcalily ])r()vide ahernaiive defmiiions. 
Social marginality, coatact between previously segregated 5<x:ieiles and the col- 
lapse of institutional order favor dereification. 

There are important transitions involved in learning new rol* s asS(K'iated with 
occtipational training or s(Kial mobility. However, we fill no* nial s(k iai exj>ec- 
tations by making such changes and they represent anticipated continuity with the 
past. Although there may be no reinterpretation of the past to conform with a 
newly understood reality, as in perspective transformation. Individuals may be 
assisted to convert these transitions into transformations of perspective. 

CRITICAL REFLECTIVITY 

Perspective transformation fills an important gap in adult learning theory by 
acknowledging the central role played by the function of critical reflectivity. 
Awareness oiwhy we attach the meanmgs we do to reality, especially to our roles 
and relaticmships — meanings often misconstrued out of the uncritically assimi- 
lated half-truths of conventional wisdom and po\-er relationships assumed as 
fixed-^may be the most significant distinguishing characteristic of adult learning. 
It is only in late adolescence and in adulthood that a person can come to recognize 
being caught in his/her own history and reliving it. "A mind that watches itself* 
may be All)ert C^amus' definition of an intellectual, but it also describes an essential 
function of learning in adulth(K)d. 

Lifespan psychologist John Broughton has evidence that it is only in adulth<H>d 
that we coHie to acquire a "theoretical self-consciousness*' < apable of recognizing 
paradigmatic assumptions in our thinking. He writes "What emerges at ado- 
lescence is not self-consciousness but theoretical self-consciousness, an intellectual 
competence that enables us to articulate and communicate systematic justifi- 
cations for the felt necessities of our ideas. Such legitimizing activities require 
epistemological reasoning alK>ut how we know, alH)ut how the self knows reality** 
(4: 95). 

Only in late adolescence or adultluKKi dot's one find theorizing ai>out alterna- 
tive paradigms «>f tliought as sets of assumptions which significantly infiueiue our 
selection of data and our interpretation of evidence. Broughton writes of the 
"discovery that all has context."* 

The concept of critical refiectivity which plays so crucial a role in the adult 
learning process and in j)crspective transformation needs phenomenological 
study. Figure I suggests some principal dimensions of this construct. 
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FIGURE I Levels of Reflectivity 




We can siinplv !)et ()ii»e aware or a speiilu iKM icpiion. meaning <u UMiavior ol 
niii own or of habits we have ol sft-inj;. iliinkiiij; oi aiting. l liis is an act of 
trfhrtivify, Affechve ifjlrciivify t elei s io our U'lonnn^ auaie ol how we loci a)K)iu 
thf way we are |)er(eivin^, thinking or acting or al)oin our hahits ol (l<»inj; so, 
t hrough (h^rfiiiiimiiit irjlrctivits v^e ai'icss (he cH'KatA ol oin |><*n options, 
ihouglits. attioiisaud hahitsol (loinjr liiiiigs; idfiitilS iiuuu'<liatetauscs: ri'<ogui/.e 
ifaliiy contexts (a play. game. <Iieauu oi religious, inust<al or i\y\\^ exporiente, 
fit .) in wliiili we are fnudioninj^ aiul ideiiiilv out relationships in the situation. 
Jtulf^wntlai trflrftivitx involves making and I>CM»nunj; auare of our vahie jutlg- 
nients alK>ui tuir |H'i(eplions. tlionghis. ai tit>ns and hahits in terms of dieii being 
liked or disliked, Insnitiful or uglv. positive or negative. 

We have seen how |)oliii( aK eiononiit . sexual. te( hnological and other cultural 
ideologies whiih we have assimilated betome manifest in a set of i nles, rt>les and 
s<K iai ex|K'( laiions whi( li govern the wa> we see, think, feel and aU. I hese waysol 
iKMieptioii. thought and l>ehavioi Ikhoiuc ti<d)ituated. Don.ild Nfaudslev (15) has 
adapted the lertn "meta-Iearning" t<i desiiil>e "the protess !)y whi<h learners 
iK'ioine aware of and increasingly in coniiol of hal>its of |>eiieption. itupiirv. 
learning and gtowth iliat die\ have iniei iiali/ed." He sees these h.d)its as import- 
ant elemenis in understanding meaning pers|>eclives. Meta-learning is a lommon 
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element in almost every kind of learning from learning manual skills to learning 
in psyrhoiherapv. Persi>ective transformation involves not otily becoming critic- 
ally aware of habits of |>ercepti()n, thought and ac tion but of the cultural assump- 
tions goveruing the rules» roles, conventions and sck iai expectations which dictate 
the way we see, think, feel and act. 

C.ritical awareness or critical consciousness is "becoming aware of our aware- 
ness" and critiquing it. Some of the ways this is done mav be discerned by 
reflecting U|>on the assertion "John is bad." The act of self- reflect ion which might 
lead one to question whether good or bad are adecpiate concepts for under- 
standing or ju<lging John niav l>e understood as amrrpfual rr/7rr//r//)\ This is 
obviously dif ferent from the fmrhic lejlcctivity which leads one to recogni/e in 
oneself the habit of making precipitant jtulgments alxuit |)eople on the basis of 
limited iulorination al)oui them (as well as recognizing the inteiests and antici- 
pations which inllueiKe tiie way we |)erieive. think or ac t.) These two fonns of 
critical c(»iis( iousness mav be dif ferentiated f rom what mav l)e Ciille<l fhrvrrfiraf 
trflfcth'tty by whii h one iH'comcs aware that the reason lor this habit of preiipitant 
judgmeiu or for (onceptual inade({uac\ is a set of laken-for-granted ( ultural or 
psychological assumptions which explain personal experience less salisfactorilv 
than another perspective with more f utictional criteria for seeing, thinking and 
acting. Theoretical reflectivity is thus the process lentral to perspective 
transformation. 

There is an imf>licit oidering in the modes of lelleciivitN pi eviouslv <les< ribed, 
with most leN els of reflectivity incoi |)orating those preceding them in the diagram 
alx)ve. The degree to which these are age-related is unknow ti. However, critical 
consciousness — and particularly theoieiical refledivits — leprescnts a uni<|uelv 
adult capacity and. as such, betomes leali/etl through pers|>ecti\e transform- 
ation. Perspective transformation becomes a major learning <loinain and the 
uni(|uely adult learning fuiu ticm. If adult educaiion is to \k underst<KKl as an 
organized ef fort to f acilitate learning in the adult veat s. it has no alternative btu to 
address the distinctive learning tieeds of adults pertaining to perspective 
transformation. 

Perspective transformation also appears to best acxoimt for the pnness of 
transition between stages of adult psv( bolo^ical deNelopment in major life-span 
theories. A heightened sense of ( riti( al rellec tivity is c» ucial to Frikson s "ide ntitv 
crisis'*of late adolescence and to "intt-gritv" in adiiltbocKT It is p!<)i)al)!\ the factor 
in I^iwrence Kohll>erg's adult stage of pi incipled morality whi< h sr| mates this 
stage from those whic b pieiede it.*' Clearly, ibis is what <i<juld is w riting ,il>out in 
mo\ement through adult life stages and what lx'\insonseesaso]H't.uU itinioxing 
thiough the psvdiosfnial "seasons" of adulthood. 

Levinson identified three major adult transitional pericnls of men <HCining 
!)etween the ages of 17-22. 40-43 aiuS GO-tif), each requiting a diHert-nt per* 
spective and usheiing hi a {|ualitatively diff'ertiit period of (leNe!<»pment with 
distinctive developmental tasks. He writes. 
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The most fundamental tasks of a stable |>rri<Kl arc to make iirm clioUcs. 
rebuild the life ••ructure and enhance ones life within it. Those of the 
transitional p«?iiod are to question and reappraise the existing structure, to 
search for new possibilities in self and world, and to m<Kiify the present 
structure enough so that a new one can be formed. (13: 53) 

Our research on perspective transformation in women was confirmed by 
Levinson's fmdtng ihat transitional perkxls are often triggered by w hai he called 
"marker events**--our disorienting dilemmas. He observed, "No matter how 
satisfiictory a structtire is, in lime its utility declines and its Haws generate conflict 
that leads to modification or transformation of the structure" (13: 55-60). 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSPECTIVES 

Perspectives are constitutive of experience. They determine how we sec. think, 
feel and behave. Human experience is brought into being through language." 
Restricted language cedes can arbitrarily distort experience so that it gets shoe- 
horned into categories of meanings or typifications. Language ouilds up linguis- 
tically circumscrifjed areas of meaning. Meaning persj)ectives can incorporate 
fragmented, incomplete experience involving areas of meaninglessness. In- 
telleciualizing meanings without fully assimilating them in experience contributes 
to this situation. Because such j>erspectives alTor<! a liinitecl basis for aiuicipating 
evems, they are likelv to give rise to disorienting <lilenuuas requiritjg a difleieiu 
.^et ol criteria for making judgments. Fers|)eriives involve instituii(»n;ili/e<i ide<»- 
logies which predicate descriptive categories and rules or convemloiis governing 
theii use. I'hese involve roles and appropriate relationships and ways o( Ix'having 
which one ran thinkof asa lx)dy of tactics. There are implicit criieria for juclgiiig 
success and failure. Roles and relationships are frequently dich<n<)nii/e<l con- 
structs, such as parent-child, man-woman, mother-father, teacher-pupil, 
employer-employee, saved-damned, priest-parishioner, etc. 

Typificalion is the process of categorizing our perceptions. Typifying always 
proi eeds on the basis of a highly selective sample of information about objects or 
. persons. The cultural ideologies or belief systems we have acquired through 
socialization provide our "background expectancies" directing the intentionality 
which influences how we perceive and governs how we typify what we see. 

Jerome Bruner (5) has helped establish the constructive nature of ordinary 
awareness, /is we mature, we attempt to improve our ability to anticipate reality by 
development of categoric or stereotyped systems for sorting out our {K^rcotions. 
These categories may be a color, a way of judging distance by the rc|p size of 
objects, the concept of a Frenchman, or may be in termsof a pcrs idtity trait like 
introsj>ective. We tend then to sort all a person's actions in terms of these 
categories. Experience strengthens the personal category system by reinforcing 
our expectations alx)ul how things are su|>p<)sed to l>e. Bui what we actually 
experience is the category, which is evoked by a pariicular stimulus, rather than 
the occurrence in the real world. We construct a model of the world with our 
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system of oitegones, come to expect ceruin relationships and behaviors lo occur 
and then exjierience our categories. 

Bruner sees a universal direction of intellectual development moving from 
action — knowing by knowing how to do — to symbolic representation which pri- 
marily involves the use of language with rules for forming and transforming 
propositions and p>ermitiing representations not only of what is but also of what is 
not and what might be. This requires the development of self-consciousness 
which permits one to make the crucial distinction between one's own psycho- 
logical reactions and external events. This self-awareness is a precondition for 
developing the capacity to categorize the same stimuli according to several 
different criteria or points of view. Through symlx)lic representation one can 
dialogue with oneself, and. in imagination, construct the perspective of the other 
person. Perspective taking then becomes an indispensable heuristic for higher 
level cognitive and personality development. 

Culture impedes or facilitates the development of self-consciousness and ability 
to make symlx>lic representations. Thus sch(K)ling in traditional societies can 
make a ver>' special difference by fostering the sort of self-consciousness essential 
for children and sometimes for illiterate adults to distinguish beiwe'^n their own 
thought or description about something and the thing itself. This involves the 
cultivation of individual subjectivity. 

In terms of conceptual development, the prcKess of development is toward 
increasing the tendency to rategori/e things that sha;e a common attribute 
(su|)er()rdinate grouping) rather than an earlier nKxIe of grouping things which 
fit togeiher in another way. for example, in a story. " Tlie transition f rom the 
earlier t(/ the later nuxlc of grouping is handled by *eg(H entrism.' Things are alike 
by virtue of the relationship that T or 'you' have to them, or the action taken 
toward them by T or 'you' ** (6: 27). 

Bruner and others have found that cultures vary in the degree to which they 
encourage the expression of the functions of things m terms of one*s personal 
interaction with them. Some, like the Wolof of Sen -gal and the Eskimo of 
Anchorage, value self-reliance and suppress expression of individualism. Their 
children are less likely to set themselves apart from others and the physical world, 
are less self-conscious and place less value on themselves (6: 25*28). 

The etiology of meaning perspective is illuminated by Bruner's work on the 
Piagetian concept of "deceinration.** This refers to the ability to analyze things in 
the world from a perspective other than one*s personal or IcKal perspective. There 
are several cultural dimensions in the use of language which are found to 
correlate w iih the ability to achieve decentration. Lower class children were found 
far less able to do this than middle class children (6: 147). Middle class children 
more ccmimonly tend to use language as an instrument of analysis and synthesis in 
abstract problem solving and for decontcxtualization. I his term refers to using 
language without dej>endence u{X)n shared perceptions or actions, permitting 
one to ccmceive of information as inde|)endent of the speaker's point of view and 
to communicate with those outside one s daily cx|)criente regardless of their 
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affiliaiion or Iwaiion. In obsemng ihese class related (liilerences in hinmiaj^e 
usaj^e among children, Bruner comnienls. *i do not know, save b\ eveiyday 
observation, whether the difTereiice is greater still among adults, hut my impres- 
ston is that the differeme in decontextuali/ation is gi eater l)etween an English 
barrister and a dock worker than it is l>et\veen their children'* ((): 

A necessary inference from BiU!ier*s liiuliiigs is that if in<lee<l some adult 
cultures discourage the development ol'self-awareness essential lor decent rat ion. 
lor p€rs|>e<:tive taking and for the acquisition of a sense of idem it v in their 
(hihiren, these same deprivations and their <<)nse<juent constraints nmst. ifiw 
jnrto, |>ertain in adulth<KKi. Moreover, tlieie is a reason to l>elieve this coixlition 
pertains not (miy to most people in some place but to some |)eople in most places. 

(^orge Kelly (12) holds that each person creates his own woii<l hy means of 
dichotomous <'onstructs, such as *'l>Iack vs w hite,** whicli are the result ofour past 
ex|>erience. V\e apply thse constructs to new ex|>erien<es as long as they seem to 
work in aniicipating events. We can prove or disprove only the possi))te ahevna- 
tives suggested hy our const ruction system. One's system ol vonstrm ts sets the 
limits l)ey(m<i whi< h it is im|>ossihle for a |>erson to |KM<eive. (Constructs coiuiol 
one*s outl(M>k. Kelly l)elieves that even human In^havior whi<h has no hnigtiage 
symliols neverihesless is psy< hologi< allv < ha!UK*le<l an<i is ini hided in xhv n<Mw<)rk 
ol didiotomous dinicnsions with which a iKMson's wmld is stittciuuMl. Per- 
••|H'< tiv<»s arc systems ol sui h {onstrutts involving what Polanyi irlcis ioa^*'ia(it 
knowing," tu)rormulatc<l knowle<lge su<h as that we have of a piohlein we aie 
attempting to solve as distinct from explicit or f or mt dated knowle<lge of w hich we 
can Ik*< onie < ritically rell(*< tive. 

Orsicin writes, "Our senses limit: otir <entral nervous system limits; our ])er- 
sonal and cultural categories limit; language limits, an<l beyoinl all these selec- 
tions, the rules of s< ieme< ause umo l urthei s<»lc< t in f ormal ion whi< li wecotisidci 
to \k true" (21: 41). There are many wlu) wouhl argue that it is less the lules ol 
M'iente ami more the unstipportal>le an<l pervasive i<leoIogies of sciemism ami 
technicisin which shape our coixeption t)f reality. 

A CRn ICAl. 1 HKORV OF ADl'U Kni'CA'I ION 

We have examined in some detail the nature and <levelopinent of |K*rsptHiive 
iransformaiicm as the thir<l — ami the uni<|uely a<lult-— of Hahcrinas* thice <lo- 
mains of learning. By clearly dilleventiating these three interrelate<l but <listinct 
''know ledge constitutive** areas of cognitive interest, HalKM inas has provi<led the 
foundaticm for formulating a comprehensive theory of a<lult e<hicati<m. As each 
don)ain has its own learning goal (r/2., learning for task'relate<l c(un|KMen<e, 
learning for interpersonal understaiuling and learning for perspective tians- 
formation), learning needs, approaches for facilitating learning, methods of 
research aiul program evaluation are implied or ex|>licit. 

This extension of Habermas* theory of areas of cognitive imerest is reinf orced 
by the experience ol adult educators. W'e have understood through conventional 
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wisdom that educational design and metliodolof^y must be a function of the 
learning needs of admits and that (brniulaor package programs which do not luUv 
address the differences in goal aiu) nature of the learning task are of questionable 
vahie. Perhaps it is liecause we have l^een mat giital to the mainstream of educatioti 
for so long that we have l>een able to sustain our own rather distinctive perspective 
on learner <enterecfness in concept t tali zing our role. At any rate, we have tacitly 
recognized the vast differences in helping adults learn how to do something or lo 
perform a task f rom helping them develop sensitivitv and understanding in siK'ial 
relations and from helping them effect |>erspective transformation. 

As educators, we need not concern ourselves with the philoso)>ical question of 
whether HalxM'mas has succeeded in establishing the epistemological status of the 
primary knowledge-constitutive iiuerests with categorically distinct object do- 
mains. \\\KS of ex|)erience anil corres|>onding Unim of inc^uiry. There is suf- 
ficient force in his analysis to warrant serious examination of this contention as a 
hv[X)thesis for investigation of and design of appropiiate approadies for facili- 
tating learning relevant to these three domains of ieai iiing. Despite theii obvious 
interrelatedness in everydav life, a compelling argument has lK*en made for 
reiogni/.ing that each involves its own diffeient wav of. knowing and ea<h is 
dif f eient enough to require its own appiopriate m(Hie of nxpiiry and cihuational 
St I at eg y aiuf tactics. 

Kchuators have not only failed to ie(ogni/e the (tuiiai distiiK titm antoug the 
three domains, but have assumed that the mode ol iu(juiry deri\ed from the 
empirical-analytic sciences is equall\ appropriate to all three leaiinng domains. 
The ^H'havioial change model of aduit echuation — deri\ed from this approa< ii 
and therefore appropriate tc> facilitating learning coiu erned with < oiuiolling and 
manipulating the environment — has been undiscriminatinglv applied as appro- 
priate to the other doniains as well. I bis miscoiK cpiioii has be( cime so pet vasive 
that tlie veiy definition (»f ecfucation itself is almost univeisally undetsto<Kl in 
terms of an oigani/ecf ef fort to facilitate l>ehavioral <hange. Behaviorism has 
iKTcome a strongly institiuionali/ed ideologv in Ixith psychology and education. 
tial)ei mas' analysis of primary cognitive iijteresis helps us deinvthif y tlie learning 
pnxess as well as our way (>f tliinking alH>iU facilitating learning. 

If you were to ask nu)st professionals in adult education to outline how thev 
would ((>n(eptuali/e piograin development, the model would probably Ik* one 
whi( h sets educational objectives in terms of s|>ecifu In^haviors to lie acquired as 
dictated by a 'ask to l>e a( complished. The task or role to be played is analv/ed to 
establish its re({uisite skills, behaviors or "(<)nq)eiencies." I his is often referred to 
as a "task analysis.*' The diffeieiue would constitute a "needs assessment.*' An 
educational program is com|M)sed of a secjuence of educational exercises rethu ed 
to their (omponent elements with immediate leedbat k on each learning effort. 
Education is evaluated by subtracting measured learning gains in skills or com- 
petencies from l)ehavioral objectives. 

There is nothing wnmg with this rather mechanistic approach to educati<m as 
long as it is confined to task-oriented learning common to the "technical" domain 
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<)f learning to control and manipulate the environment. It is here such familiar 
concepts as education for behavior change, l)ehavioral objectives, needs as- 
sessment,comj>etency-based education, task analysis, skill training, accoimtability 
and criteria-referenced evaluation are appropriate and useful. In this domain 
research and program evaluation based upon the empirical-analytic model of 
inquiry have relevance and power. 

It is only when educators address the other two domains of learning, scxial 
interaction — including educational process — and pers|>ective transformation, 
using the same model that they have l>een wrong and generally inef fectual. The 
most common form this has taken is to attempt to broaden l)eliavioral skills 
necessary to perform the task for which education is recjuired. The assumption is 
that these are learned much like any other beliavioral skill except that practice 
(K casioiially requires the use of hypothetical reality contexts, su( h as role playing, 
which are unnecessary in learning to operate a lathe or to |)erform otlicr manual 
tasks. 

Inherently diff erent nuKfes of systematic inquiry and educational design are 
implic it in the pr<H'esses involvecl in the other two primary domains of Irarning. 
The second, social interaction, calls for an educational approac li which f <H*uses on 
helping learners interpret the ways they and otiiers with whoni they are involved 
construct meanings, ways they typify and label otiiers and what they do and say as 
we interact with them. Our task is to help learners enhance their understanding of 
and sensitivity to the way others anticipate, perceive, think and feel while in\()l\ ed 
with the learner in common endeavors. Educators can assist adults to learn to lake 
the role of Others, to develop empathy and to develop confidence and competence 
in such aspects of human relat ions as resolving conflict, participating in discussion 
and dialogue, participating and leading in learning groups, listening, expressing 
oneself, asking questions, philosophizing, differentiating 'in order to' motives 
from 'l>ecause' motives and theorizing about symbolic interaction. Studies of 
symbolic interaction, "grounded theory" strategies of comparative analysis and 
phenomenological analyses seem especially appropriate for lK)th educational 
research — especially that relating to educational pnKess — and evaluation." Our 
work through the Center for Adult Education would be included in these efforts 
(17, 19,20). 

Perspective transformation, the prcKess central to the third learning domain, 
involves other educational approaches. Here the emphasis is on helping the 
learner identify real problems involving reified |K)wcr relationships nnued in 
institutionalized ideologies which one has internali/ed in one's psychological 
history. learners must consequently be led to an understanding of the reasons 
inilK'dded in these internali/ed cultural myths and concomitant feelings which 
account for their felt needs and wants as well as the w;iy tliey see themselves and 
their relations. Having gained this understanding. Icarnet s nuist 1h' given ace ess 
to alternative meaning peispectives lor iiitoi pteting this reality so that critique of 
these psycho-cultural assumptions is |>ossil)le. 
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Frcirc has demonstrated how aduh educators can precipitate as well as facilitate 
and reinforce perspective transformation. Beginning with the problems and 
perspectives of the learner, the educator develops a series of projective instruc- 
tional materials— contrasting pictures, conuc strips or suiries p )siiig hyjK)thetical 
dilemmas with contradicting rules and assumptions r(K)ted m areas of crucial 
concern to learners. Included will l)e representations of cultural discrepancies 
|)erceived by the educator which are taken for granted bv the learners. Socratic 
dialogue is used in small gioup settings involving learners who are facir^g a 
common dilemma to elicit and challenge psycho-cultural assiunptions behind 
habituated ways of perceiving, thinking, feeling and I>ehaving. Emphasis is given 
equality and recipr<Kiiy in building a support group through which leanfers can 
share experiences with a common problem an<i come to share a new pers|>ective. 
An ethos of support, encouragement, non-judgmental acceptance, nunual help 
and individual responsibility is created. .Mternative persj>ectives are piesetiied 
with dif ferent value systems and ways tif seeing. 

Where adults come together in resjxmse to the same existential dilennua f or tlie' 
pur|)ose of lindi'.g direction and meaning, projeciixc instruc tional materials may 
be unnecessary. !n a support group situation in whi< h conditions ibr Hal>ermas' 
"ideal speech'* is approximated, all alternative pers|)ectives relevant to the situ- . 
ation are presented?*t;ritical rellexivitv is Ibstered with a piemium placed on 
personalizing what is learned by applying insights to one's ow n life and works as 
opposed to mere intellect ualizat ion. C.onceptual learning needs to be integrated 
with emotional and aesthetic ex})erience. ^ 

The research techni(|ue used by ethnomethixlologists called "breaching" for 
studying meaning perspectives might also be used as an ef fective instructional 
method to foster perspective iranslbrmatinnAThis would involve educational 
experiences which challenge the taken-for-granted assumptions al>out relation- 
ships in order to call them into critical consciousness/J^or example, learners used 
to traditional teacher-student relationships can be helped to examine implicit 
assumptions by l)eing placed in a learning situation in which the educator refuses 
to play the traditional authority role of informati«)n giver or activities director but 
rather limits his or her resp<mse to that of a resource person. This typically 
generates strong negative feelings in learners who ate unable to coj)C with the 
unexpecKed lack of structure. By subsequently helping learners see the reasons 
for their feelings rooted in ihe assumptions of an institutionalized ideology, real 
progress can l)e made toward pe rs|)ective transformati<»n. Through similar modi- 
fied T group'' exj>eriences with provision for a continuing sup(M)rt structure, 
individuals can h)e helped to recogni/e the way ps\cho-cultural assumptions alK)Ut 
authority relationships have generated their habits of perception, thought and 
behavior and \)c assisted to plan and take action. 

While MalH'rinas is *orre< ! in suggesting that psvt I'loanalvsis and criti()ue of 
ideology are appropriate metho<ls !ot in<|uii \ in this domain of learning, they aie 
also appropriate educational methcKls. The pi<Hessof|H'rspet ti\e transf ormation 
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may also l)e MucHed using interviews: comparing movement in problem aware- 
ness, exiKNtaiions and goals; or ihroiigli comparative analysis to induaively 
ascertain conmionalities. 

I*ers|)eclive translbrmation. following llie cycle dclineateil earlier, alsi) involves 
learning needs attendant ufion systematically examining existing options, fniild- 
ing confidence through competence in new roles, acquiring knowledge and skills 
to implement one's plans and provisionally try ing out new roles and relalionsliips. 
These learning needs involve all three learning domains. In everyday life few 
situations (e.g., self*insiruction in a manual skill) will involve only one learning 
domain. They are intricately intertwined. To be able to facilitate learning adult 
educators must master the professi(mal demands of all three and become adept at 
working wiih learners in ways that will be sensitive to both the inter relatedness 
and inherent dif ferences among them. 

I see no serious ethical issues involved in education for pers|)ective transform- 
ation. Helping adults construe experienc e in a way in which they may more clearly 
understand the reasons for their problems and understand the options o|>en to 
them so that they may assimie responsibilit v for <lecision making is the essence of 
education. Bringing psycho-cuhural assumptions into critical constiousness to 
help a person understand how he or she has come into |x)Ssession of ccmceptual 
<ategories. rules, tactics and criteria for judging implicit in habits of |>eHeption, 
thought and Miavior involves jH-rhaps the most signiilcant kind oflearning. It 
inc leases .1 1 nn ial s<Mise of agciu y o\er ourselves an<l oni lives, l o help a learner 
iH'coine aware of ahernative meaning |>ers|>eciives relevant to his situiition, to 
lH*(oii»e .ic(|iiainte(l with iliem. to become open to them and to make uscol them 
to ni<ue < leailv undei siaiul does not piescriln' the < orr<M t a< lion to be nikcn. l iie 
iiicaning jhms|k*( live does not tell the learner what to<lo: it presents ;i set ol rules, 
laciit sand criteria forjudging. I hetlecision toassiimea new meaning perspective 
<leailv implies action, but the Miavior that resuhs will de|)en<l uj)on situational 
factors, the knowledge and skills for taking effective action an<l personality 
variables discussed earlier. 

Kdiication l>econies irnhx trination onlv when the e<liKaior tries 10 innuence a 
si^eciflc ad ion as an extension of his will, or perhaps when he blindiv helps a 
ItMrner blindly follow the <lictates of an unexamined set oftuhural assumptions 
alM)Ut who he is and the nature of his relationships. To show someone a new set ol 
rules, \in tics and criteria for judging which clarif y the situation in which he or she 
must act is significantly <lifferent f rom Irving to engineer learner consent to lake 
the actions favored by the educator within the new |>ers|)ective. I bis <loes not 
suggest ibat the educator is value free. His selection of ahernative meaning 
perspectives will reflect his own cultuial values, including his professional 
ideol(»gv — for adult educators one which connuits us lo the concept c)f learner 
self-diiectedness as l)oth the means and the end of education. 

Inasmuch as the overwhelming pro|)oitioii of adirh learning is sell-directed 
(24) and uses the exjwrieiue of others as resources in problem solving, those 
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rdaiivcly Tew (Hrasions when an adult rc<|tiires ihe helpol an aduli t'diK aioi must 
lie undersKMMl in their hroader context. (*.leaiiv, we nitiM attenijit to jirovide the 
s}>e<iali/ed educational resource adult learners seek when thev choose to use an 
adult educator, hut our prolessional j)ers)>ective needs tc)l>e unequivcn al: we nuist 
re$|>ond to the learner's educational need in a way whi( h will improve the quality 
of his or her.self-dircctedness as a learner. I'o do less is lo jierpetuate a dys- 
functional dependency relationship between learner and educator, a reificaiion 
of an institutionalized ideology nnMed in the Mnialization process. 

Although the diversity of experience labeled aduh education includes any 
organized and sustained effort to facilitate learning and, as such, tends to mean 
many things to many people, a set of standards derived from the generic charac- 
teristics of aduh development has emerged from research and professional 
practice in our collective definiticm of the fimction of an adult educator. It is 
almost universallv recognized, at least in theory, thai central to the adult edu- 
cator $ function is a goal and method of self -directed learning. Enhancing the learner's 
ability for sell direction in learning as a foundation ior a diMinctive philosophy of 
aduh education has breadth and power. It represents the mcide of learning 
characteristic of adu!lh(K)d. 

Each of three distinct l)ut interrelated domains — controlling and manipulating 
the environment, social interact i<in and |)erspective transfurmation — invobes 
different ways of knowing and hence different learning needs, different edu- 
cational strategies and methcHlsamI different techniques of research and evalu- 
aticm. A self -direc ted learner must l)e understood as one w ho is aw are of the 
ccmstraints on his efforts to learn, including the psv< ho ndiuial assumptions 
involving leilled |K)wer relationships emlH*dded in inM!!inionali/ed ideologies 
which influence one's habits of ])er( ept ion. thought and lK*ha\ioi as one attempts 
to learn. A self-directed learner has access to alternative i>erspectives for under- 
standing his or her situati(m and for giving meaning and direction to his or her 
life, has acquired sensitivity and competence in s(k iai interact i<m and has the skills 
and competencies required to master the productive tasks associated with con- 
trolling and manipulating the environment. 



A CHARTER FOR ANI)RA(;0<;Y 

Andragogy, as a professional perspective of adult educators, must l)e defined as 
an organized and sustained effort to assist adults to learn in a iiwv that enhances their 
capability to function as self -directed learners. To do this it nmst:. 

1. progrc^MvcIy d«Hrcii!*r ihf Icarnct s tlci»rtKlcnf\ on the t'tltitiitor: 

2. help ihc Icaincr iinHcrMMnd h<»w lo \t%r IcjirninK rcMiiinr* — f*|Hii.«Ih ihc cxiK-iirnic <»l 
(Mhcrs. im lading lhcc(hMMlor.;tnd h<m toci)g.iKCoih<*t«tn iciipriH.(llr.iininf;trl;t1ion«i>ipM 

5. asMM Ihc learner lodcrinc hK<ljcrlcari«nKncr<l»— iHiihhiiciitisot himirdi.Kc aMarcuo^^nd 
of undcrManding ihr ruhura! and pf(vch<ilogkal a»»uttiptH>ii» intlucminK htslicr pen cpiHH» 
<»f mrd*: 

4. a»tM Icarnm to axstimc imrcaMng rc^^t^m^itMliiy lor dHlnitig their learning ohjcoivc}. 
planning ihctr own learning program and evaluaung their progrcM; 
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5. organi/c whai w lo be teamed in relaiionship \o his/her current personal problems. c(»nicmt 
and k'\chof mtdcrxiamlitiK: 

6. foMcr learner de«ivi*Mi making — vlecl leariier.relevani learning ex|ier!en«e5 nlm h require 
chiKMiiig, expand the learner^ range of u|Mions. lacilitaie taking ihe pen^fx^ lives ol Others 
who have alternative wav* ol underManditig: 

7. em out age the u%c ol criteria for judgitig wim h are imrcaMtiglv imiustve and differetiiiating 
in anatenesx. «e)f 'reflexive and integrative of ex|>erien(e: 

H. f(»xier a self-enrrective reflexive approach lo learning — 1(» i\pif\iiig and labeling, lo per- 
ft{)e(tive taking and cli<M»stng. ami to ha{Mt<of learning and leartiittg relation «hi|)5: 

9. taulitate piohlem po5ing atid ptobtetif v»lving, imkiding piobleinii a^vKiaird niih ifie 
iniplntietitaiion ol individual aiut collective action; recognition of relaiiomhip lietneen 
pervinal probleni5 and public iMue«: 

)U. reinfoice tlie !(elf *tomepi of the learner a^ a learner ami d<K't bv providing for progre^Mve 
niacin \;amp|M»nive(liniale with fceifltark to em ourage pi ovi^ioiul efforts toe h;oige aii<iio 
lake tisk^: avimfaiue of competitive jtidgttieni of |X'tfotniame: appropriaie um* of mutual 
^up)M)it xiou{»%: 

1 1. einph,»i/(' ex|>erieniial. partii i|>ative and pr(i|ectiveiti5tru<m»tial niethmlv. appitipriate umt 
<d uiod< Iiiig and ieaintiig (oniraiiic 

12. make )hc mc»tal di^iiiution iK iHeen helping the learner un<terM;tn(l his'he* fuM range of 
(hoMeft and lum to iiitptove the qnaKl\ <d cli<M»ing emiuoaging ihr leaiiiei lo make a 
^|)e<ifi( <hoi(e. 

I J)elieve ilie recogiiiiion of the hindion of jK*is|)eciive ir;uisforniafi<m wiiliin 
llie coiMexl oi learning doniaiDs. as suggeMe<l by Haliernias* fheory. coim ibufes lo 
a clearer undersiandinj^ off he learning needs of a<luh^ and Iience die Timet i<»n <»f 
educaiion. Wljen combined with the concept ofself'-direciedness as die goal and 
I lie means of acinh education, the essential elements <»ra comprehensive theory <»!' 
a<ltilt learning i*nd e<hicati<m have been identified. The formuhitifm ofsnch a 
tho<>rv for ^;niding pr(»ressi(nial practice is {X'rliaps our single greatest <halleni»e 
m tins period of unprecetulented expansion of a<hth e<hicatiun programs and 
activities. It is a task to command our best collective ef fort. 

HK)TN<nJ.S 

I. The in'aiim'ni of Halierm:!^* inoM in)|M>riam (omeplii wiiliin die liniii.uion^ of ihiv aiixir ;ue 
tieteftvttiU l»nef and Mi)H>ifi< tal. The inter exied reader is lef erred lo l leiii S< hio\< i^ ///* (.nuifin of 
fhminatnm. ihr Onf(m\ and Onflofimnit vf Cnttral Thfitn (HoMinr HcatMii Tie^s, 1V7!^) .uid 1 hnjM.js 
M<(!ailhv> Ihr Cntital Thfon «/ Jittfirn Utiltrrmm (( nmibi idge. Ml I Vivss. iIm* inoM (oiiiplcie 
«(\nlheMS of If.ilK'iniav* Hoik tti Kiigli^h. Koi u'riou^ Mu<leni!i. ")iiig<'n IfalK'i tn.iv iIm* < iottiph t<' 
Oeuvre. A Hibti(»grHpli\ of Priinar\ I.iieraitire. t'tan^lalinn^ and Re\irHVjb\ Rene (hmiaii and 
Ftedeiik \an tn lder nia\ \)c f<mnd m Human \tuHif\ 2 Ut»70). 'jKj.lUHlr*^ 

2. See Kauitun> /\gmunl. fhmfumhn and Sttfial Stirntf. N.V.: (^oluinbi;i l'ni\erMt\ Vivs%, l?t7K. 

^. See (ialK'l. jmcph. hif\r Cutunnmufw: An un HrifuaUuu. N.V.: H.u pc'i Ion IiIxKikN. I*J7r». 

4. See Peter Betger and Stanley Pulllnirg. "Reifkati<m and the SiKiologii^lCtitHpie of ConMHui^nestt." 
Hutory antf Thfnry 4. (IW,'*) l%-2l 1. 

r>. AIm> read (aroKtilligan and John Michael Murphv. 'i)evel<»pniem fnnii .A<ltileMeiue ii» AdnliliiMKl: 
I lie Philttvtpher and the Dilemma ol the Fact" in .NVtr Ditfttintts nf (Jnht DntUtlmrut iV.uttia Knlin 
(Kd.)Saii KramiMo: j<tAsev Ra»». 1979. These wtiier* re|M»rienipit ual fin<ling% in a lcingiiu<liii.d mo<I\ 
of a (ogmlive developnu'nial progression in late adok*Meme nmaid nmre "diale<ii<al oi <oiiiextuai 
sirm lures of tlioughi." 

0. S<*e jnhh ('.. (liWw. "Ktilillterg's Stages of Moral judgment: A (amMrmiive ('tiiifpie." ////nvorf 

hHwaUunnf Hfvtrv* 47 (1977). 4.Vr»| . 
7. (midens (8: 1 42) noies thai WiligenMein's "language ganie«." Jame^' and Sc hui;** "nniliiple lealiiies." 

( laManeda's "aliernatixe realilien." Whorfs "language Mt m lui e\.*' Bac lielatd\ and All Iniswt \ "pi nh- 
■ lentaiics." and Kuhn'« "paradigms^ each it used to sIiok that the meanings of lei mv expiesMonv <tr 
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dmripCMKvi have lo be undcrsiood in reUiion u> "rramesol meaning.** Knutauirs "cpixienie" <ieaK 
direrily wtih this concept an well. He u5es this term to refer to the (oininwiie "itidc**' of a niliute 
governing its schemes of pcrccpiioo. language, value* and the order of its prac tices. 

8, For a review ol related research see A. Jon MagcKMt. "CouMruciiviM .\ppr<Kiihc$ in Educational 
Reseatih." Keiw <i Edwatmtal Hesearrh 47 <IV»77). 05 1 -093. 

9. Com-cntional T group experience lusters psychic: rather than theoretical rencxivity. 
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ABSTRACT 

Learning in the workplace has traditionally been undemood primarily in terms of be- 
haviorism, a perspective compatible with the machinc-likc design of organizations when 
training and development emerged as a field of practice. Adult educators have not chal- 
lenged the desirability of that perspective directly, although various theorists suggcSi its 
modification through greater learner participation, problcm-centeredness. experience- 
basing, and concern for difTerent learnmg styles. This anicte raises questions about the 
universal valuing of behaviorism in workplace learning based on a review of trends in 
organizations in the post-industrial era and analysis of theorists within and outside the 
field who emphasize the importance of reflectivity and critical reflectivity in learning. The 
author then describes emerging characteristics of a new paradigm for understanding 
workplace learning and concludes with a discussion of its limits. 

Workplace training and development is a field of practice that is rapidly 
moving toward an identity of its own. The American Society for Training and 
Development (ASTD) (1986) notes that "employee training is by far the largest 
delivery system for adult education" (p. 7). ASTD estimates that approximately 
S30 billion is spent annually by employers for formal training and SI 80 billion 
for informal training, while the Government spends an additional 55 billion for 
training. 

While adult educators often lay claim to the professional preparation of 
trainers, many such programs are based on theor)' from a variety of disciplines 
other than adult learning (ASTD, 1981). If any discipline has dominated 
theory-building in training, it has been psychology, particularly the school of 
behaviorism (Goldstein, 1980). This article questions this continued primary re- 
liance on behaviorism. It argues that behaviorism does not foster the reflective 
abilities needed to assist people at all levels to Jeai n in the workplace, particu- 
larly in their informal interactions, although such training might successfully 
develop specific skills. 

The article begins with a brief description of how behaviorism manifests in 
workplace training as well as a discussion of some modifications by adult edu- 
cators. The next section is a review of trends in organizations that suggest the 
need for a new paradigm for understanding workplace learning in the posl-in- 
dustrial era. Scholars concerned with learning that emphasizes reflectivity and 
critical reflectivity are then examined in terms of their "fit" with workplace 
learning. Finally, the author discusses the emerging characteristics and limits of 
a new paradigm for workplace learning. 
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BEHAVIORISM AND SOME MODIFICATIONS 

Most descriptions of, and prescriptions for, workplace learning are based in a 
behaviorislic paradigm. The term "paradigm'* is here used lo mean a funda- 
menu! world view that influences the way in which its adherents define reality 
and locate and solve problems within it. Behaviorism, while interpreted some- 
what differently by its adherents, is defined as that educational philosophy 
which emphasizes environmental conditioning of responses. Marsick (1987) 
summarizes characteristics of the current behavioristic paradigm for workplace 
learning as follows: 

1. It is behaviorally-oriented with performance outcomes that can be ob- 
served, quantified and criterion-referenced. 

2. Personal and work-related development are separated. 

3. The organizational ideal for which training is designed is a well-func- 
tioning machine with clear, hierarchical lines of authority, jobs that do not 
overlap, and rational systems of delegation and control. 

4. Training is designed to meet needs of individuals, not groups. 

5. Learning is designed on a "deficit*' model that measures individuals against 
standard, expert-derived norms. 

6. Problem-solving emphasizes objectivity, rationality, and step-by-step pro- 
cedures. 

7. Training typically consists of classroom-based, formal group activities. 

8. Trainers focus on "pure" learning problems, with support provided to the 
organization to manipulate the environment to sustain outcomes, (pp, 1-2) 

Some training models depart from this purely behavioristic paradigm. Two 
examples are andragogy and experiential learning. Andragogy (Knowles, 1980) 
departs from the behaviorist paradigm in that the learner takes a more active 
role in controlling learning objectives and the means to attain them, .Andragogy 
is increasingly used in workplace training design, although there is, to date, little 
empirical evidence assessing its usefulness in business and industry. .Another 
modification is experiential learning theory with its concern for differences in 
learning style (Kolb, 1984). Kolb's work also departs from behaviorism in that it 
is first concerned with the experience of the learner, not the intent of the ex- 
perts designing the activity. Knowles and Kolb have substituted a degree of 
learner-centeredness for the expert control of behaviorism. However, the 
- trainer using these models seldom advocates substituting learner preferences 
for those of the organization. 

The behaviorislic models of practice developed as the field emerged to meet 
the needs of organizations after World War II were based on a production ori- 
entation unlike today's service economy, an educational level of the workforce 
far below today's norm, and technology considered primitive by today's stan- 
dards. Much of the early theory came from military experience prior to guer- 
rilla warfare, and was well-suited to organizations whose predominant mode of 
operation might be described by the metaphor of a machine (Morgan, 1986). 
Characteristics of the social organization of the workplace included logic, ratio- 
nality, linear cause-effect relationships, clear demarcation of responsibilities, hi- 
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erarchtcal control, and forged unification of the movement of parts into a whole 
which minimized duplication and overlap. In tandem, training was developed to 
prepare people for machine-like work according to their levels in the hierarchy 
much as in an assembly line. Workers* deficits would be systematically filled or 
fixed as they passed along the organizational conveyor belt until ihey reached 
the point where the organization decided they could go no further. They had 
either acquired the prescribed skills to fill the prescribed slot or were matched to 
a different line to which they were considered more suited. 

Two points must be made about the behaviorist paradigm before proceeding 
with a discussion of an alternative viewpoint. First, there are times when beha- 
vioristic training is entirely appropriate to the task at hand, particularly when 
workers are learning a precise technique (hat allows no variation. As will be 
argued later, however, even in these cases there are often good reasons for 
mediating this instrumental focus. Second, alternatives to the behaviorist para- 
digm have always existed, particularly in management development or organi- 
zation development (OD) where answers are not as clear-cut (e.g., interpersonal 
communications, team building, decision making in a turbulent environment, 
group dynamics), OD has based much of its learning design on the action re- 
search strategies of Kurt Lewin, a philosophy of pragmatism grounded in John 
Dewey's experiential learning, and on a systems approach. However, trainers 
have never fully adopted these strategies for learning, perhaps because their 
mandate does not typically extend beyond instruction to the wider-scale organi- 
zational interventions advocated by OD. 

Behaviorism has thus become a dominant force in workplace training. The 
next section reviews changing trends in organizations that challenge this per- 
spective in the post-industrial era. 



A group of popular writers have examined trends and pockets of innovation 
in successful businesses: entrepreneurship and intrapreneurship, decentraliza- 
tion, networking, participatory management, flattening of middle management, 
and a culture of empowerment (Kanter, 1983; Naisbitt & .Aburdene* 1985; 
Peters 8c Waterman, 1982; Toffler, 1985). While each holds a somewhat dif- 
ferent focus* these authors collectively call for new forms of organization if busi- 
ness is to survive and flourish in this post-industrial technological era. At the 
heart of their arguments is concern for intungibU factors not always factored into 
the bottom line: human values, new forms of social interaction, commitment, a 
service orientation, risk-taking, independent thinking, integration among units 
within the organization as well as in external interfaces, and creativity. These 
authors essentially argue that productivity must be redefined; short-run profit 
taking must be mediated by a longer-term perspective on productivity that capi- 
talizes on the creativity of its human resources. 

Pressures to change come from both the external world of business, particu- 
larly the technological revolution and the increase in international competition, 
and the nature of the workforce itself. Carnevale and Goldstein (1983) highlight 
some of these factors: the impact of the baby boom and of women entering the 
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market in large numbers, a larger pool of both more highly-educated white 
middle class workers and less well-educated minorities and immigrants, and the 
mid-career glut. 

Change, however, rf^quires far more than tinkering with the latest manage- 
ment fad, re-writing policies and procedures, or providing a training course in 
techniques, as both advocates and critics learned with respect to Japanese 
models of management. Change requires a fundamental shift in thinking. Lin- 
coln (1985) suggests that, in fact, a paradigm revolution is taking place in almost 
all fields of human endeavor. She draws on the analysis of Schwarz and Ogiivy 
(1979) of many formal disciplines to highlight the following characteristics of 
such a shift: from simplicity to complexity, from hierarchy to heterarchy, from a 
mechanical model to a holographic one in which people can play multiple roles 
(just as the whole can be recreated from any of its parts in the laser-created 
photograph called a hologram), from predictability to ambiguity, from direct to 
mutual causality, from planned assembly of complex systems to their sponta- 
neous creation through interaction, and from objectivity to an awareness of 
muUiple perspectives. 

To summBrize, organizations are changing rapidly due to changes in the ex- 
ternal environment, technolog)', and the workforce. New models are required to 
understand, function within, and learn in today's organizations. These models 
suggest a move away from the mechanistic orientation which fostered and en- 
couraged tightly controlled behavioristic learning. In order to develop a new 
model for understanding workplace learning in the organization of today and/ 
or tomorrow, the next section reviews learning theorists who advocate reflection 
and critical reflectivity in practice. 

LEARNING THEORY AND THE WORKPLACE 
Carr and Kemmis (ltJ3) also analyze paradigm shifts, their focus being 
teaching and learning. They identify a dominant technical paradigm based on 
logical positivism. Practitioners under this paradigm are urged to master and 
apply an objective body of knowledge, developed over time through controlled 
experiments and theory building. Education under this paradigm emphasizes 
transmission of pre-defined knowledge and skills. The role of the educator is to 
select the l>cst technology to meet these ends. 

One alternative to this technical emphasis is the interpretative paradigm, de- 
rived from humanism and phenomenology, in which learning is seen as a pro- 
cess of interaction leading to a better understanding of the meaning of experi- 
ences. From this viewpoint, education is a practical art in which the educator 
makes judgments based on his/her experience about how best to facilitate 
learning in personalized situations. While Carr and Kemmis find this paradigm 
more suited to learning in today*s organizational contexts, they develop a third 
paradigm that goes one step further: the strategic paradigm, influenced by the 
critical social science of Habermas. Habermas (1971) suggested people learn 
differently when they pursue tasks than when they learn social norms or try to 
understand themselves. Key to learning in this paradigm is understanding the 
way in which social, cultural, historic, and economic forces shape meaning, and 
through this understanding, becoming empowered to act on these forces. 




Yei training frequently emphasizes job-relaicd knowledge and skills as if it is 
possible to divorce them from the rest of the workers life. However, for 
learning to be effective, one must consider two deeper levels in which job skills 
are embedded: the social unit that shapes the individual's reactions at work, i.e., 
the organization and the immediate work group; and the individual's p>ercep- 
lion of self vis-a-vis the job and organization. Thus, learning for organizational 
productivity cannot be separated from learning for personal growth, as is often 
done. Nor can the burden of change be placed primarily on the individual in 
isolation from the organization. 

Mezirow (1981 , 1985) has developed a theory of learning, based on the critical 
social science of Habermas, that simultaneously accounts for the need to de- 
velop job skills and the fact that this learning is intertwined with learning about 
the organization and the self. Mezirow differentiates among three domains of 
learning: instrumental, dialogic, and self-reflective. He notes that instrumental 
learning refers to task-oriented problem solving, dialogic learning to the way in 
w^hich people come to understand consensual norms in society, and self-reflec- 
tive learning the way in which we learn to understand ourselves. Instrumental 
learning is what commonly takes place when people learn how to do their job 
better, and is thus frequently the focus of technical learning. People identify a 
problem, formulate a hypothetical course of action, try it out, observe the effects 
and assess results, Learning is generally prescriptive. 

Dialogic learning, however, takes place in work settings when people learn 
about the culture of the organization or when they interpret policies, proce- 
dures, goals and objectives. Self-reflective learning, in turn, is directed at per- 
sonal change. Its emphasis is critical reflection about oneself as a member of 
larger social units in order to ask fundamental questions about one's identity 
and the need for self-change. This change usually involves a transformation in 
"meaning perspectives," which are integrated psychological structures having 
dimensions of thought, will, and feeling, and which represent the way a person 
looks at self and relationships. 

Instrumental, dialogic and self-reflective learning cannot easily be separated 
in any given situation. This is perhaps most obvious in managerial training. 
Technique, while ver\* valuable, cannot be slavishly followed when dealing with 
people and "psyching out" unspoken norms and rules that influence applica- 
tions. Here, the manager must balance the technically correct solution with the 
humanly viable one. While it is true, for example, that managers need skills in 
delegating tasks, frequently the reasons for non-delegation are embedded more 
deeply in the culture of the organization that rewards individual achievement 
and visibility or in the individual's personal working style. 

People become most aware of the connections among learning in all three 
domains when they become critically reflective; that is, they bring their "as- 
sumptions, premises, criteria, and schemata into consciousness and vigorously 
critique them" (Mezirow, 1985, p. 25). Critically reflective learners arc contin- 
ually sensitive to why things are being done in a certain way, the values these 
reflect, the discrepancies that exist between what is being said and what is being 
done, and the way in which forces below the surface in the organization shape 
actions and outcomes. Critically reflective learners will not automatically follow 
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an *'cxpcrfs'* recipe for solving what has been defined for ihem as a problem, 
They will determine whether or not they see the problem and proposed solution 
in the same way, probe the organizational context to ferret out facets of the 
culture that influence action, and attempt to understand how suggested solu- 
tions fit with their own image of themselves. 

To summarize, all workplace learning cannot be explained by the technical 
paradigm. Some learning is best facilitated through interpretative strategies to 
assist people in understanding the meaning of their experience or through the 
strategic paradigm with an emphasis on changing consensual norms. By be- 
coming critically reflective, people can better see the way in which task-related 
learning is often embedded in norms that also impact on one's personal identity. 
The next section further explores this concept of reflective and critically reflec- 
tive learning from the perspective of workplace theory, particularly as it relates 
to. the dynamics of informal learning. ' 



INFORMAL LEARNING: REFLECTION-IN-ACTION 

Being critically reflective means that one probes for assumptions, values and 
beliefs underlying actions. All learning in the workplace does not call for this 
depth of analysis, nor is it always encouraged or even tolerated. At the least, 
however, learning calls for some level of simple reflection, that is, the regular 
examination of one's experience to assess its effectiveness. While training can 
include reflection and critical reflection, it may be easier to examine these phe- 
nomena where they more naturally occur, that is, through informal learning 
while on-the-job. Training and education are delivery systems. By contrast, 
learning is the way in which individuals or groups acquire, interpret, reorganize, 
change or assimilate a related cluster of information, skills and feelings. It is also 
primary to the way in which people construct meaning in their personal and 
shared organizational lives. 

Carnevale and Goldstein (1983) point out that a large percentage of learning 
takes place on-the-job (p. 37). A Honeywell study (Zemke, 1985) found that 50% 
of the ways in which managers learned to manage came from challenging job 
experiences, 30% from relationships w'lih others in the organization, and only 
20% from training (pp. 50-51). While important, training was helpful primarily 
when it was specifically timed to meet pressing job demands and because it in- 
creased the development of significant relationships with colleagues. These 
findings are reinforced by Kaplan, Drath, and Kofodimos (1985) in a study of 
effective executive self-development and McCauley ( 1986) in a literature review 
of managers' development. 

There is less information on how people actually do learn informally. Schon s 
(1983) analysis of *'reflection-in-action" sheds some light on this process. Schon 
critiques the relevance of scientific problem-solving models centered around 
"technical rationality" to the world of practice he calls *'the swamp.*' In this 
world of practice, more attention must be paid to problem setting, an interac- 
tive process of naming the focus of our attention and framing the context in 
which a problem is understood. Schon depicts this process of problem setting as 
a reflective conversation with the situation in which the practitioner draws on 
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his or her experience to understand the situation, attempt to frame the 
problem, suggest action, and then reinterpret the situation in light of the con- 
sequences of action. 

Schon has worked with Argyris (1974, 1978) to develop the notion of single 
and double loop learning to explain what happens when people fail to produce 
desired results. In single loop learning, a person continues to try out the same 
strateg)' or variations on it, and continues to fail because his or her solutions are 
based in a set of undiscussible governing values that frustrate success, such as 
remaining in control and avoiding what are perceived as negative feelings. 
These values are tied to the culture of the organization and are counterproduc- 
tive in pan because they prevent critical inquiry into the reasons for failure. To 
get out of this bind, a person must get past the single loop into a double loop of 
learning — that is, become critically reflective and dig below the surface for the 
unstated values, assumptions, judgments, and attributions that govern one's.ac- 
tions and create the learning block. One must also become skilled at communi- 
cating this information to others as the basis for dialogue. Double loop learning 
is thus based on the generation of valid information, free and informed choice, 
and internal commitment to ouicom.es. 

For example, a woman may find she typically fails to make her opinions heard 
in group meetings with male colleagues. She might conclude that the problem is 
a sexist attitude on the pan of her colleagues. She may attempt to correct the 
problem in a single loop by asserting the authority of her position, but finds she 
still fails to achieve desired results. While the problem may indeed be her col- 
leagues' attitudes, it may also be the result of other factors. Typically, however, 
neither party in the situation will explore the meaning of such an interaction. As 
Argyris and Schon note, in these situations, feelings are kept hidden and ratio- 
nality invoked, in part out of embarrassment, and someone attempts to keep the 
situation in control so he or she can win. The result is a closed environment in 
which people cannot learn because too many strong feelings and opinions are 
kept undiscussible. 

Single loop learning does not involve critical reflectivity, while double loop 
learning does. The latter also typically draws on all three learning domains de- 
scribed by Mezirow. In single loop learning, reflection takes place on the surface 
level of means and ends. In the above example, the woman learns instrumen- 
tally and in a single loop when she counters being ignored by asserting the au- 
thority of her position. Reflection in dialogic learning involves intersubjeciive 
agreement. The woman learns dialogically by attempting to understand norms 
governing the conversation, the most obvious of which might be gender roles. 
However, perhaps she has less seniority or is a non-engineer in a company of 
engineers. Self-reflective learning docs not always cross over into the dialogic 
domain, but it is more powerful when it does because assumptions may be based 
on internalized, unexamined social norms. In the above example, colleagues 
might point out that her language is laced with question marks at times when 
she wishes to convey certainty or that her quietness is interpreted bv some as an 
attempt to control. Self-reflection in the workplace, frequently prompted by 
unsuccessful behavior, is often linked to changes in instrumental action. In the 
above example, the woman might both watch her own style of deliverv as well as 
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begin to inquire into the data behind assertions made by her colleagues in order 
lo move the meetings more toward the ideal of exchange of valid information. 

In summary, many training solutions are only partially successful in solving 
learning problems. Training may be divorced from the context in which people 
work. Even when steps are taken to assist in transfer of learning to the job, 
people are left much on their own to figure out how these skills relate to reaMife 
problems. Workers need more than a set of techniques; they must be able to 
analyze a situation to determine the nature of the problem being addressed and 
derive their own solutions to these problems, often on-the-job. The next section 
builds on the above learning frameworks to address this need. 

A NEW PARADIGM 

If behaviorism is being challenged, what are the elements of a contrasting 
paradigm for understanding and designing woi '.place learning? This author 
suggests that a new paradigm is emerging that includes some of the following 
characteristics: a broadening of the instrumental focus of learning, integration 
of personal and job-related development, an organizational model that func- 
tions as a learning system, a focus on group as well as individual learning, a 
concern for critical reflectivity and for problem setting as well as problem 
solving, emphasis on informal learning, and development of the organization as 
a learning environment. 

To elaborate, work-related lea.ning includes instrumental action for which 
behavioral models are often suited, but goes beyond it to include dialogic and 
self-reflective learning. Individuals are most productive when they can partici- 
pate fully in negotiating meaningful contributions to shared organizational 
goals and norms. It follows that personal development is not considered either 
as separate from the job, antagonistic to it, or an "add-on" that is nice but not 
essential. Persons learn best about the job when their own identity and growth 
are recognized as integral to that learning. 

To facilitate this kind of learning, the organization cannot function strictly as 
a machine. One option would be the holographic model in which all employees 
are encouraged to learn many aspects of the work, participate jointly in appro- 
priate decentralized decision making, and continually monitor actions and re- 
sults to keep the organization flexible. The holographic model may go too far in 
the direction of participation for many organizations. However, learning in 
today's era cannot easily take place when employees are confined to individual, 
pre-deiermined actions that are collectively orchestrated to minimize overlap or 
any duplication of abilities or functions. 

When looked on in this manner, it is clear that the unit for learning is not only 
the individual, but groups within the organization joined together to create their 
working goals and relationships. The emphasis is on teamwork, not solely to 
meet pre-defined goals, but to modify these and create new goals. A new para- 
digm would acknowledge that learning takes place at manv levels, from the indi- 
vidual on up through groups to, at times, the entire organization. To fully un- 
derstand learning under a new paradigm, one would look at the way in which 
individual learning is shaped by and contributes to collective learning, and vice 
versa. 
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Learning design under a new paradigm would encourage ref lecliviiy and crit- 
ical reflcciiviiy. The organization should provide a clear picture of its desired 
outcomes, but training would not solely consist of a lock-step process of incul- 
cating these pre-defined objectives. Individuals would be encouraged to develop 
a habit of reflectivity in both formal and informal learning modes in which they 
continually probe their experience to determine why they are or are not effec- 
tive and how they can learn to become so. Through such reflection, problems 
would be continually reformulated as old data are re-evaluated. Participation in 
setting the problems thus becomes as important in this paradigm as is finding 
and implementing the best solutions. Problem setting is a creative, non-linear 
process of probing that can be aborted by a demand for closure before partici- 
pants have reached consensus on the nature of the problem. 

This paradigm emphasizes informal learning because so much of today*s 
formal training is focused on behaviors and skills alone. Informal learning is an 
opportunity for ref lection-in-action. Formal training would still be needed 
under a new paradigm, some of vvhich would still be aimed primarily at produc- 
tivity in the instrumental domain. However, training would be designed to link 
learning in all three domains and timed by the individual in consultation with 
the organization to take advantage; of those turning points in which individuals 
are more naturally reflective. Self-directed learning, coaching, mentoring and 
group learning would be encouraged. The organization thus becomes a learning 
environment for the growth of individuals and groups vis-a-vis work, not pri- 
marily a factor to be manipulated to produce desired behavior. As a learning 
environment, it must provide opportunities for experimentation, risk-taking, 
dialogue, initiative, creativity, and participation in decision-making. 

Limits of a New Paradigm 

There are limits to who can best learn under this new paradigm and to the 
conditions within an organization that facilitate or impede it. These are dis- 
cussed in the following terms: 

1. Workplace learning will always be governed to some extent by an instru- 
mental focus because the primary purpose for such organizations is produc- 
tivity. 

2. All individuals are not ready to participate more fully in decision-making 
and self-directed learning. 

3. Organizations cannot always change conditions such as hierarchy and cen- 
tralized decision-making even when they wish to do so. 

First, workplace learning is informed by its instrumental focus. A number of 
implications follow. Learning in the dialogic and self-reflective domains must 
take place primarily for purposes of productivity. However, productivity needs 
to be redefined in longer-range terms so thai the current emphasis on short- 
term results does not force continual sacrifices in individual and collective 
learning that require time before results appear. While emphasizing the critical 
importance of organizations as learning environments, a balance must be main- 
tained between time for learning and time for producing or else the organiza- 
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lion will go out of business. Finally, while learning must acknowledge the legiti- 
macy of self-refleciion and personal growth, the organization cannot take on 
the role of therapist. This does not mean that organizations should de-value the 
importance of personal growth nor should they drop financial or other allow- 
ances to facilitate therapy when obviously needed. However, learning under a 
new paradigm can acknowledge and work with feelings associated with personal 
identity and growth without, for example, becoming a substitute for psychoanal- 
ysis. 

The second set of limits deals with individual readiness for this kind of 
learning. The new paradigm depends on increased participation of all indi- 
viduals in decision-making and in dialogue about shared goals, norms, values, 
and procedures. Central to the new paradigm on an individual level are au- 
tonomy, initiative, independent judgement, self-direction, and a reservoir of ex- 
perience and knowledge appropriate to the tasks being faced. Many workers are 
quite happy with jobs that are clearly defined and that do not require ongoing 
reflection. Reflection, whether simple or critical, requires extensive dialogue 
and personal change that might not be desired by the individual or feasible in 
many organizational contexts. 

The third set of limits are organizational. The new paradigm suggests that a 
structure must be evolved that allows for participation and empowerment 
without sacrificing its primary' purpose for existence. In some businesses, hier- 
archy and centralized decision-making are probably essential. Ranter (1983) 
sums up the dilemmas of participation around initiating such programs, man- 
aging them, choosing issues on which to focus, working on teams, linking teams 
to their environments, and evaluating success. She concludes that "managing 
participation is a balancing act" (p. 275). 

The organization develops and reflects conditions and a culture that facili- 
tates or impedes learning. Managers are often allowed greater leeway in such 
learning than are workers at the lower end of the hierarchy, perhaps because 
managers must exercise judgment under ambiguous conditions. Currently, 
judgment is frequently limited the further down one goes in the hierarchy as the 
nature of work becomes increasingly dependent on carrying out the decisions of 
others and on complex interaction among groups and work units. Learning like- 
wise is often increasingly limited to routine procedures and prescribed be- 
haviors. Hence, rapid and total change in the direction of a new organizational 
paradigm may not be desirable or feasible. Likewise, people cannot be expected 
to learn autonomy and autonomously overnight. 

CONCLUSION 

Training has been dominated by behaviorism. This article reviews trends in 
organizations that suggest a new paradigm for understanding and facilitating 
workplace learning in the post-industrial era and discusses learning theories that 
contrih ite to this conceptual framework. Reflectivity and critical reflectivity are 
at the heart of these perspectives. The framework addresses both formal and 
informal learning, but encourages a stronger emphasis on informal learning. 
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Instrumental learning about the job is not separated from relevant dialogic or 
self-reflective learning. Since this kind of learning assumes a level of employee 
participation that is seldom found, productivity under this framework must be 
redefined ^nd conditions within the organization re-examined if such learning 
is to take place. 

Both organizations and unions are faced with crises that call for a different 
way of doing business. Such changes will probably come slowly. Nonetheless, 
some organizations are experimenting with new ways of involving employees in 
decisions about goals and work procedures. A perspective on learning in the 
workplace that helps employees engage differently in setting and solving 
problems seems helpful in these circumstances. All learning does not necessarily 
involve the dialogic and self-reflective domain*. However, a theory of learning 
in the workplace should include provisions for helping adults understand and 
interpret the meaning of the full range of events that occur in that setting. 
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BEYOND THE ANECDOTAL: ADULT LEARNING 
AND THE USE OF EXPERIENCE 
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Writing about the use of experience in adult learning requires the 
development of what Maudsley has called 'metalearning'^ - a theory of 
one's own learning providing a consequently greater awareness and 
control of the learning process. A crucial aspect of this is the use of 
personal experience, in particular the skill of reflecting on that experience. 
In practice this is difficult both for the teacher and the student since it 
involves operating at a number of different levels of action and analysis, 
often at the same time. Nonetheless, it has to be attempted. If it is the 
case that one's theories about learning change as a result of exp^irlence 
then, equally, theories about experience change as a result of learning. 
From my own experience which has been that of teaching adult education 
studies to professional adult educators 1 have undergone a process of 
personal learning which has led me to develop my own 'theory' about 
experience. More important, adult students in their own learn:.'ig, need to 
experience a process of developing a 'theory' about that learning through 
which they can make sense of their experience and use it productively. 

My starting point is the continual struggle which I have experienced in 
coming to grips with and meaningfully applying the rather elusive notion 
of 'using the experience of students'. This struggle arises from a 
fundamental problem which, perhaps, faces all teachers but particularly 
those who teach adult educators. Put simply, the problem is that 'practice 
must exemplify theory'. By this I mean that the 'theory' of adult 
education, particularly that relating to adult learning and teaching, places 
a very clear emphasis upon certain characteristics of adult as learners. 
'Theory', such as it is (and in this I include principles and prescriptions) 
stresses student autonomy, respect, the value of active learning, student- 
centred approaches to teaching, etc. Given this, therefore, the 'practice' 
of teaching cannot reasonably be organised in a didactic way. It cannot, 
for example, treat students as if they were empty vessels to be filled with 
the teacher's knowledge, or concentrate only on the products of learning 
and Ignore the process. The point therefore is that unless the way 
teaching is conducted exemplifies what is taught there is a contradiction 
at the very heart of the teaching enterprise. 

M^wn experience of teaching suggests that this contradiction is very 
real and can have serious consequences for student learning. Certainly, as 
a practising teacher, it is something that one becomes aware of very 
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quickly. Equally, one becomes aware that a way of avoiding or resolving 
the contradiction is to 'use the experience of students'. On the face of it, 
this appears to be an eminently reasonable and appropriate procedure yet, 
as I hope to show, it is one fraught with difficulties. 



PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF EXPERIENCE 

There is a crucial difference between knowing something and actually 
doing it. Most teachers know, in a general sense, what 'using the 
experience of students' means, but translating this into actual practice in 
the classroom is often a very different matter. Part of the problem is the 
all-embracing and therefore vague quality of the notion of 'using 
experience'. As Abrahamsson^ has pointed out all learning is based on 
experience of some kind. This is a truism which, in practice, is not very 
helpful so perhaps, as a first step, learning through experience needs to be 
distinguished from learning from experience. 

Accepting that teaching is concerned with helping students learn from 
experience then the kind f;xperience becomes an important 
consideration. Not all experience is a basis from which learning can 
derive. This is not only true of informal, 'every-day' learning but even 
more of the learning expected of those studying adult education. In an 
earlier article^ on work experience and academically-oriented studies I 
made the point that it cannot be assumed that work experience per se 
either supplies or leads to the development of cognitive skills. Given that 
much work nowadays is routinised and deskilled this, in fact, is probably 
very unlikely. 

This is not to suggest that the work experience, let alone the genera! life 
experience, of adult educators is either routine or deskilled. Whether it is 
or not does r\ot affect the general point about the relationship between 
experience and learning. Given that the relationship is problematic it 
follows, therefore, that there has to be a selection from experience. This 
then raises the question of who does the selecting. The most obvious 
answer is that it should be the student. However, selection presupposes 
criteria and the ability to apply these. In other words it requires certain 
skills which depend on prior learning. At the same time, these skills appear 
to be required as the starting-point of learning. 

Perhaps, therefore, it is the teacher who should do the selecting. 
Certainly, this would seem to resolve the logical impasse. However, this 
will not do either, for if the teacher does the selecting then the experience 
is no longer the students'. It would be a situation which differed only in 
appearance from a didactic approach to teaching. 

It seems to me that this problem is part of a larger one which is to do 
with the fact that when we talk of 'learning from experience' what we 
really mean is learning from reflection on experience. Dewey probably 
summed it up best when he said, 'No experience having a meaning is 
possible without some element of thought.'* Experience may be the raw 
material but it has to be processed through reflection before it can emerge 




as learning. 

Kolb's experiential learning cycle* which illustrates the link between 
'concrete experience' and 'reflection' is undoubtedly useful in thinking 
about teaching but has a misleading inevitability as if students can 
progress from experience to reflection in a completely spontaneous way. 
In my view, the progression is impossible without a considerable degree 
of guidance from teachers. But, where does guidance end and imposition 
begin? Perhaps this is just another aspect of the 'contingency' of 
teaching. However, whilst a realistic answer may be that 'it all depends' 
this is not much help for a teacher who is trying to strike a correct 
balance. 

I am not even sure that you can teach students to reflect in any direct 
sense. This might appear to be the answer with the obvious analogy of^ 
direct teaching of study skills. Reflective skills (e.g. critical differentiation 
and problem awareness).are not, however, learnt in a vacuum (neither, for 
that matter are study skills). You cannot reflect without having something 
to reflect about and unless students have appropriate prior conceptions 
about learning they will be unable tO reflect on their experience. This is an 
important point which I will return to later. 

Another problem with developing learning from experience arises from 
the inevitable personalised nature of using experience. Abrahamsson 
discusses this when he refers to the need for students' experience to have 
personal validity: 

The learner must have a personal commitment to the process of learning and 
exploring. He must be ready to challenge his own ideas, values and 
conceptions in order to learn new ideas, perspectives and apphcations * 
He goes on to point out, however, that this personal validity must be 
balanced against 'societal' and 'scientific' validity. It would be difficult to 
conceive of any situation, either individual or social, within a public 
educational system, where individual learning could be justified purely in 
terms of petsonal validity. At the same time students have a responsibility 
to 'accepted truth' in their areas of study. This notion of 'scientific 
validity' is a difficult one involving as it does contentious epistemological 
questions. However, even if the idea of 'accepted truth' is problematic it 
must be the case that learning must have some 'scientific' validity. If an 
area of study has no minimum body of knowledge, however inchoate in 
content or uncertain in status, with which there is some measure of 
common agreement, then learning becomes totally subjective and, 
ultimately, eccentric and trivial. 

In my experience, adult students seem only too ready to pursue the 
'scientific' rather than the personal in the sense that they are often 
reluctant to accept that their experience has any meaning from which 
they can learn. This is a phenomenon which has been extensively 
c ui Hy n ented on. The explanation normally given is that the students' 
previous experience of education, particularly at school, has led them to 
downgrade the importance of their experience as a source of learning. 
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Allied to this, the student sees the university or college as a very formal 
institution concerned with the transmission of abstract knowledge and 
with assessment. Students quickly realise that this is not the 'real' world 
where experience is both useful and important. 

In these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that students tend to see 
learning as having a mainly 'scientific' validity. The result of this is that 
teaching becomes didactic and learning 'objectified'. Students take no 
responsibility for their learning and their work becomes formal, abstract 
and ultimately arid. This is often seen most clearly in essay writing. An 
essay, for example, will contain excellent reviews of the literature and 
detailed analysis of the main concepts but with no attempt to relate this to 
personal experience. The worst cases are essays on adult learning which 
contain not a single reference to the student's own learning. This is what 
I mean by learning becoming 'objectified' — it is depersonalised, abstract, 
'out there' rather than 'in here'. 

This situation can extend beyond essay-writing to embrace every 
aspect of the course. There may be the appearance of open, participative 
learning and student-centred" teaching but the reality is student 
dependency. Students are inhibited and the development of their 
expressive and critical skills is circumscribed through their inability to 
relate these to a structure of personal meaning derived from experience. 

Teachers, then, may start out with the best of intentions, fully 
recognising that teaching should be organised in ways which utilise 
students' experience yet still end up with something completely different. 
A very common occurrence which often marks the beginning of good 
intentions going awry is the tendency for students' use of experience 
quickly to become anecdotal, in a recent course in which I was involved, 
the teachers, at the start, asked students to write a short piece about a 
recent critical 'incident' in their working life. The idea was that these 
accounts would be a way of operationalising students' experience and 
providing the 'raw material' for reflection and discussion about the 
principles and practice of adult education. The results, on the whole, were 
disappointing. The students produced their accounts but the difficulty lay 
in using them in the most effective way. First, the accounts were 
inevitably very personalised so each student found it hard to relate to the 
experience of another and invest it with the same personal meaning. The 
discussion, therefore, tended to concentrate on details and ultimately 
became unproductive. Second, the teachers failed to draw out useful 
generalisations from which all students could learn. I suspect this was due 
to both their lack of appropriate skills and the inherent limitations of the 
approach. The generalisations that were eventually made came not from 
the students but from the teachers and were drawn from their 'expertise' 
rather than from the discussion of the accounts. 

Inevitably, therefore, the whole exercise came to be seen by teac ^s 
and students alike as little better than anecdotal. Students thought they 
were not saying the 'right' things; they questioned the relevance of each 
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other's contributions. They became irritated at what they took to be the 
failure of the teachers to adopt leadership roles. In short, there developed 
what Jaques has aptly described as a 'negative learning culture'.^ A 
teaching situation designed to facilitate learning from experience became 
one where students not only failed to take responsibility for their own 
learning but ultimately rejected the process of learning from experience as 
trivial and irrelevant. The attempt to operationalise the use of experience 
in a practical way resulted in experience being seen as anecdotal, from 
which nothing productive could emerge. 

I have focused on this issue of the anecdotal not because I take it to be 
the root of the problem — on the contrary, it is a symptom and not a cause 
— but because it seems to encapsulate many of the problems inherent in 
using experience. The problems I have isolated so far are: 

(1) since not all experience can be a basis from which learning can be 
derived, learning must therefore involve a selection from experience; 

(2) reflection is necessary in the processing of experience but does not 
happen spontaneously; 

(3) experience must have personal meaning but needs to have features 
to which others can relate their own experience and from which 
scientifically as well as personally valid generalisations can be made. 

Now the anecdote is clearly a selection from experience and does have 
personal meaning. This is, actually, the criterion for selection. But since 
the selection is solely on this basis it is inevitably too personalised. It has 
an existential validity for the subject but little beyond that. It is not 
generalisable, it is not something with which others can share and is not 
productive of reflection. My point is that the anecdote is a common 
feature of any teaching situation that tries to use students' experience. 
We should not be surprised at its existence, rather we should see it as a 
warning that an experience-centered approach can easily go wrong if 
certain important but not immediately obvious conditions are not present. 

USING EXPERIENCE PRODUCTIVELY 

One of the main issues which has \:merged so far is the students' need fw 
prior skills in order both to articulate and reflect on their experience. The 
problem for the teacher is to facilitate the learning of these skills without 
undermining the very foundations of learning from experience. 

There are many factors which complicate this tricky area. Experience 
tends to be concrete and customary and therefore may not spontaneously 
generate these skills. Many teachers believe that the proper approach is to 
teach students these skills. Others believe that they cannot be taught 
directly and ought, therefore, to be allowed to emerge through the 
process of teaching. I personally doubt whether either of these 
approaches is likely to be productive. Direct teaching of these kinds of 
skills is likely to be as unsuccessful as the direct teaching of study skills. 
AsQrtPljs has pointed out/ the most common way of teaching study skills 
is to tell students what these are and then teach them the appropriate 
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techniques to improve their performance. He goes on to show that this 
cannot really be done. We can hardly tell students what the necessary 
study skills are because first, we do not have a 'blueprint' of what these 
are and second, they do not exist in a form which would allow them to be 
taught generally to all students. Gibbs also goes on to make the very 
important point that training students in study techniques is a useless 
endeavour unless it 'meshes in' with their orientation and purpose in 
learning. 

It seemsi to me that the points Gibbs makes about the direct teaching of 
study skills apply equally to the kinds of skills needed in using experience. 
We do not have a 'blueprint' and we cannot teach them in a generalised 
way. This is not to say that there are no skills to be learnt or that teaching 
cannot facilitate their learning. Gibbs himself does not make such a 
sweeping claim about study skills. What he is criticising is the 'deficiency 
in skills' model which assumes that deficiencies can be remedied by 
appropriate training. As he says: 

I do not want to claim that ati s],udy skills advice and all attempts at training students 
to use techniques are absolute nonsense. But . . . considerable and sometimes 
overwhelming problems face attempts to give advice and tram students in a 
generalised way. At the same tinne. in the right context, both advice and training have 
their place bu» as servants of other approaches and not as ends in themselves.* 

These 'other approaches' art; to do with the students' orientation to 
learning, to which I shall return later. Before doing so, however, let me 
briefly consider the view that reflective skills ought to be allowed to 
emerge through the process of teaching. There is merit in this view since 
reflective skills cannot be learnt without at least some optimum 
processual conditions. How learning takes place can often be more 
important than what is learnt. But it would be rash to assume that the 
right processual conditions will, of themselves, lead to the development 
of appropriate reflective skills. In the same way as 'having' an experience 
does not necessarily lead to learning, so classroom activity, however well- 
planned and executed, does not, of itself, necessarily lead to the 
development of reflective skills. 

Since, therefore, we cannot teach these skills either directly or 
indirectly I would suggest that the way forward can be found by starting 
with the orientations students have towards learning, in particular their 
conceptions of the nature of learning and knowledge. Saljo, for example, 
has isolated five different conceptions of learning: 

(1) an increase in knowledge 

(2) memorising 

(3) the acquisition of facts which can be utilised in practice 
* (4) abstraction of meaning 

(5) an interprrtive process aimed at the understanding of reality.^ ^ 
A number of significant points emerge from this. First, there is the clear 
distinction between 'learning and understanding' or 'learning and real 
learning'' ' in the sense o* learning as the acquisition of facts and learning 
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as the abstraction of meaning and understanding of reality. Second, (4) 
and (5) suggest that learning is seen as an activity (e.g. 'abstracting', 
'interpreting') rather than as something passive as in (1), (2) and (3). 
Third, within conceptions (4) and (5) there is also the implication that 
learning is more complex, holistic and perspective-dependen*. This latter 
is, in fact, a very important aspect of the conceptions of knowledge which 
research has shown students also hold. J.D. Wilson^ ^ for example, 
distinguishes between 'dualistic' and 'relativistic' conceptions — within 
the former, knowledge is seen as a matter of 'right or wrong' whilst within 
the latter it is seen as relative with meaning dependent on perspective and 
context. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion which Saljo drew from his study 
was that there is a clear difference between those students who take 
learning for granted and those who reflect on and are aware not only of 
what they learn but of learning itself. He refers to this latter as 
'thematised learning'. Learning becomes thematised through reflection 
and the development of an awareness that: 

(1) learning is heavily dependent on context; 

(2) learning in formal education is different from 'learning for life'; 

(3) rote learning is different from understanding ('real learning')' ^ 

This thematised conception of learning can be contrasted with a 
reproductive conception which sees learning as reproducing facts and 
information acquired through memorisation. Linked with this are two 
contrasting conceptions of knowledge. One sees knowledge as being 
either 'right' or 'wrong' in an absolute sense whilst the other sees 
knowledge in a more relative way. This analysis (summarised in Figure 1) 
can be applied to skills and the use of experience. My contention would be 
that the necessary skills cannot be developed unless students move from 
a reproductive to a thematised conception of learning and from a dualistic 
to a perspective-dependent conception of knowledge. 



CONCEPTIONS OF LtARNtNG 


CONCfPliONS Of Kr^u.vi{OGt 


Reproductive 


Dualistic 


Thematised 


Perbpective Dependent 



Figure 1 

If learning is seen as essentially a matter of reproduction then, 
inevitably, the emphasis will be on acquiring a 'body of knowledge* 
pertaining to the subject of study and the ability to reproduce this at the 
appropriate times, e.g. in the classroom, essay-writing and exams. This 
passive view of learning is reinforced by a dualistic conception of 
knowledge where things are either 'right' or 'wrong' and where (he 
student looks to the teacher to define what falls into these two 
r^ t ^j jnriPR The result is that experience counts for little — in fact, it is 
downgraded and distrusted since it Is seen as both unreliable and 
irrelevant. 
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However, when learning is seen as thennatised, the emphasis is on 
reflection and awareness with jthe process of learning accorded equal 
importance to the product. Here, the view of learning is active and 
interactive and is reinforced by perspective-dependence which sees 
knowledge not as absolute but as dependent on standpoint and context. 
In this situation, experience has a radically different place, central to the 
learning enterprise. The raw material of thematised learning is experience, 
particularly the experience of learning which itself becomes a conscious 
object of reflection. At the same time, as Larsson points out, experience 
becomes the means of understanding the nature of perspective- 
dependent knowledge.'* 

The differences are summarised in Figure 2. A student's conceptions of 
learning and knowledge will influence his approach to using experience. 
Approach A is a surface one since the conceptions held lead to a 
downgrading of the usefulness of experience. On the other hand, with B 
the conceptions are such that a deep approach to using experience is 
possible.'* Perhaps the most important thing is that reflection and 
awareness are intrinsic or 'buiU-in' to the process. 



CONCEPTIONS 


CONCEPIiONS 


APPROACHES TO 


Of LEARNJNG 


OF KNOWUDGt 


USING EXPERIENCE 


Reproductive 


Dualistic 


A - Surface (anecdotal) 


Thematised 


Perspective dependent 


B ' Deep (productive) 



Figure 2 

Approach A is a surface one, not because experience is not recognised 
but because it is seen as an undifferentiated 'given', thus making it 
difficult for students to relate meaningfully to their experience. They see it 
as something external to themselves, that has happened in the past but 
cannot be readily made sense of in terms of present studies. At the very 
best, it might be something that can be used as an example to reinforce a 
fact or a theory whilst, at the worst, it is something which cannot be 
internalised, and is therefore downgraded in status. If 'objectified' 
learning and 'externalised' knowledge validated by absolute criteria are 
the conceptions held by students then it is hardly surprising that 
experience is also 'objectified' and 'externalised' and not seen to be 
productive of 'true' knowledge. 

With approach B the situation is entirely different. Here, experience can 
be differentiated and, equally important, problematised. In effect, the 
ability to differentiate (i.e. select and problematise) constitute the main 
reflective skills which allow experience to be used productively in 
learning. It is important to be absolutely clear what is meant here. 
Experience can be not only recognised but also meaningfully related to in 
the sense that is is no longer a given 'out there' but can be internalised 
through differentiation and problematisation. This does not mean, 
however, that learning and experience become 'subjectified'. It would be 
tempting to say this given the characteristics of approach A. However, 
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dichotomising for the sake of superficially-attractive consistency has to 
be resisted. Certainly experience is 'subjectified' in the sense that it is 
internalised, but it does not constitute the exclusive pool from which 
learning is derived nor is it the case that only personal knowledge is 
accorded legitimacy. For examole, personal knowledge derived from 
experience is contrasted with that derived from books. Neither is rejected 
but each is seen as a different knowledge-perspective which can be 
problematised and thus analysed at a variety of levels. Different aspects 
of experience can themselves be contrasted and problematised in terms 
of their value for learning. 

At this point, a number of complicating factors have to be introduced, 
the most important of these being the context in which learning takes 
place. Approaches to using experience are influenced by contextual 
factors both directly and indirectly through modifying and/or reinforcing 
conceptions of learning and knowledge. There are three main contextual 
factors - the learning task, the teaching, and finally, the kind of 
assessment used. In what follows, I shall concentrate mainly on the first 
two. 

In any course of study the nature of learning tasks can be such as to 
encourage and reinforce reproductive/dualistic conceptions of learning 
and knowledge. This occurs most obviously where the academic nature of 
learning tasks is stressed and teachers do not realise how easy it is to do 
this from a very early stage. Even the most sophisticated adult student 
tends to see educational institutions as places which emphasise academic 
learning, that is a kind of learning which is theoretical and derived from 
books rather than practical and deriving from experience. This view is 
invariably reinforced by the long and formidable syllabus and booklist. 

Following these initial impressions, the learning tasks usually require 
students to get to grips with what books say about concepts and theories. 
When I first started teaching 'adult psychology' the course was 
structured around a detailed examination of certain psychological 
concepts (e.g. learning, motivation, intelligence) through the reading of 
books and articles. The vehicle for this examination was the discussion 
group where students having read the appropriate text would then 
discuss it critically. The result was that although the texts were read, the 
discussion never really increased understanding. Students could 
reproduce the critical arguments used in the text but these were never 
internalised. Learning therefore became 'objectified' with the unfortunate 
consequences I have previously mentioned. 

The problem here was that the nature of the learning task did not allow 
students to develop thematised and perspective-dependent conceptions. 
There was no room, therefore, for making sense of experience and using it 
productively. The best example is probably the study of 'motivation'. Now 
adult students are always very enthusiastic about this because they feel it 
isTmjJbrtant for their work and something where their experience could be 
helpful. They then read about the main theories of motivation only to find 
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that these are such that no link can be made with either their work or their 
.?.^Be»''ence. The latter is then rejected as trivial or irrelevant - after all the 
theories must be right! But once experience has been rejected, the 
theories have no meaning except in a purely abstract and 'objectified' 
sense. What is missing here is the recognition that neither their experience 
nor the theories are 'right' or 'wrong' but rather that each is looking at the 
same thing but from a different perspective. Once that is recognised then 
the relative usefulness of experience and theory can be problematised and 
Jhe nature of the learning task transformed from 'academic' to 
'experience-focused'. Experience is not taken as a 'given' although it does 
jprovide a structure, if not the exclusive basis, for designing the learning. 



Learning tasks can, therefore, either encourage the rote learning of 
facts and theories or a search for understanding through a structure of 
meaning based on previous knowledge and experience. The important 
point, as Laurillard'* notes, is that the approach to learning tasks is not a 
matter of innate characteristics but of the learner's relationship to the 
tasks, in particular to the kind qf demands he believes will be made of him. 
Ideally, therefore, learning tasks which are experience-focused rather 
than academic will reinforce thematised, perspective dependent 
conceptions and encourage deep-level (productive) as against surface- 
level (anecdotal) approaches to using experience. However, to construct 
learning tasks which are experientially productive is difficult for teachers 
in a working environment where the emphasis is on academic scholarship 
and expertise. Students, themselves, may be resistant for all kinds of 
reasons, not least of which may be a suspicion that although 'academic' 
knowledge may be meaningless and irrelevant, it is nonetheless the only 
knowledge upon which society places value and status. At the same time, 
a totally phenomenological approach to learning tasks would be of limited 
usefulness since learning must have 'scientific' as well as personal 
validity. 

Turning now to teaching as a contextual factor, on the face of it the 
influence of this appears reasonably straightforward. Didactic modes of 
teaching are inherently unlikely to encourage the use of experience. The 
recognition of this had led to the increasing use of approaches which are 
student-centred and the organisation of teaching in participative and 
experiential modes. However, these approaches may, often, be more 
matters of intention than substance. I described earlier how I set out to 
use a participative mode but ended up with a thinly-disguised didactic 
mode which led to confused and dependent students. Both the learning 
tasks and my teaching were to blame since I could not construct the latter 
in a genuinely participative and experientially-based way. I would ask 
students to use their experience and they, of course, would come up with 
anecdotes from which nothing could be derived. I asked them to apply 
theories to their experience as if abstract theory and personal experience 
were qualitatively similar categories. In this situation, it is hardly 
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surprising that the use of experience was quietly and tacitly abandoned. 

However, something which may throw light on this problem and is an 
aspect of teaching which is often overlooked is the question of authority. 
One possible explanation of my teaching problem could be that like many 
teachers I was too much the authority figure even though I did not intend 
to be. Even during a discussion students often regard teachers as the 
authority and any desire they may have to deploy their experience quickly 
crumbles against the seemingly solid wall of certainty and 'truth'. 
Situation-centred approaches which seek to use students* experience as 
the building blocks of knowledge are a genuine attempt to overcome this 
problem of authority. Yet, again, the reality may be quite different. This 
approach can also become anecdotal from which nothing productive can 
be derived. Students can become irritated at each other's contributions 
and resentful that the teacher does not play a more active and direct role. 
I have participated in a course where such an approach was used and by 
the end students were rejecting their contributions and demanding a more 
didactic mode of teaching. 

My view of this was that the teacher, although not the authority, was 
still in authority in the sense that whilst control of the product of learning 
had been given to students, the process of learning (i.e. how learning was 
to take place) remained under the teacher's control. In other words whilst 
authority may have been less visible than in the didactic mode it was 
nonetheless still present. What is more, the students realised this but did 
not know how to cope with it. It would have been inappropriate to have 
sat quietly listening yet they found it hard to use their experience because 
they were both ill-equipped to do so and unsure of what was expected. 
Furthermore, the course was formally assessed, a matter of continual 
concern to the student. They, therefore began to feel cheated as they 
thought the teachers were playing some kind of devious game with an 
unclear purpose and uncertain rules. In the end, they figured that the only 
safe thing to do was to go back to a didactic mode. 

The question of authority is obviously very sensitive and involves 
sociological as well as psychological factors. The teacher's authority is 
not just a matter of students' conceptions of 'expertise' but is also based 
on the fact that he embodies the institution in the classroom. This is a role 
which teachers cannot abandon, a fact which is often forgotten by the 
more extreme proponents of experiential learning. In any course of study 
what is institutionally required of students is of equal importance to what 
the students want to learn and teachers must attempt to satisfy both. 
However, if the problem of authority is honestly faced and appropriate 
procedures (e.g. learning contracts) are used it is still possible to satisfy 
both institutional demands and the students' need for studies which are 
relevant, meaningful and rigorous. In this context, Axelrod's 'evocative' 
mode*' is a useful way of characterising a style of teaching which 
efrtl^hasises student inquiry and the discovery of meaning within a 
framework of shared responsibility for learning. 
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The final contextual factor — assessment is the one which poses most 
difficulties. It is certainly the most difficult for ordinary teachers to 
influence. It inevitably appears formalistic and threatening and no amount 
of reassurance seems to alleviate the anxiety students feel. Students tend 
to conceive of assessment in ways which encourage reproductive 
learning, 'right' answers and surface level approaches. The emphasis is on 
'knowing the facts', examination or essay- writing techniques and 
generally 'playing the academic game'. Research shows that students 
who are anxious about being tested and have a heightened fear of failure 
tend to adopt surface level approaches.^* 

I have found that even 'open-book' examinations and continuous 
assessment do not entirely solve the problem. Only the writing of 
dissertations seems to encourage thematised learning, perspective- 
dependence and deep-level approaches. The reasons for this are not hard 
to find — the dissertation is the least formal and least threatening part of 
assessment. Also with the longer time available for writing the fear of 
failure is attenuated. 

Formal assessment prevents 'adult students from taking responsibility 
for their own learning. The use of experience is downgraded by 
encouraging an absolute view of knowledge and 'external' criteria for 
judging the worthwhileness of knowledge. Standards by which work is to 
be judged are presented as 'objective' and 'given' even though, in reality, 
agreement about what these are is difficult to find. I would characterise 
this style of assessment as 'external' because it is something which 
'happens' to the student. In a very real sense he has virtually no control 
over procedures, standards, external examiners and no right to challenge 
the final outcome. Equally, the content of assessment is 'external' in that 
it consists of a 'given' body or knowledge which the student has to 
demonstrate he has mastered. This style of assessment is clearly 
inappropriate to the kind of teaching and learning which is concerned with 
the use of experience. A 'cooperative' style of assessment would be more 
appropriate — cooperative in the sense that self and peer assessment is 
in-built alongside teacher assessment and counts tovvards the final 
outcome. Students can participate in the formulation of criteria of 
assessment and of what constitutes a reasonable standard in an open and 
productive way with teachers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

My purpose has been to examine the use of experience in adult learning 
since I believe that this is a vital area which unfortunately, in the main, has 
not been accorded the attention it deserves. I mean by this that, although 
a great deal has been written, much of ihis is in the realm of aspiration and 
rhetoric and therefore largely unhelpful to the teacher in the classroom. 
This has certainly been my experience and therefore my own thinking 
about the use of experience has gradually evolved through 
experimentation and trial and error rather than through using the 
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techniques and prescriptions advocated In the literature on experiential 
learning. What I have put forward therefore, are my own reflections about 
the use of experience. At the sanne time I have found that the empirical 
research such as that carried out by Saljo provides insights into the nature 
of student learning and the basis of a framework for understanding the 
difficulties in using the experience of students productively. 

The various factors which influence approaches to using experience 
can be depicted as in Figure 3. The main influences are the students' 
conception of learning and knowledge and the context of learning tasks, 
teaching and assessment. It is important to note that these also influence 
and interact with each other. The effect of these factors on approaches to 
using experience is mediated by the development of reflective skills. 




Reflective 




Skills 


> 



Approaches 
to 

using 

experience 



Figure 3 

From this schematic model it is possible to elaborate a more detailed 
framework of the relationship between the various factors and their 
influence on approaches to using experience (Figure 4). The framework is 
useful in a number of ways. First, it furthers understanding of the factors 
that influence two contrasting outcomes. In one, which 5 have earlier 
characterised as 'anecdotal', experience becomes trivial and irrelevant, 
whilst in the other it becomes the basis for learning. These outcomes are 
the product of interaction between students' conceptions of learning and 
knowledge on the one hand and context on the other, moderated through 
reflective skills which can lead to either a surface or deep approach to 
using experience. Second, the term 'pathologies' refers to the tension 
between the personal validity of experience and the scientific validity of 
'accepted' knowledge. It points to the distorting effects of pursuing one 
to the total exclusion of the other. The pursuit of scientific validity leads to 
^oSJSctification' where learning is seen as the mastery of 'objective' 
knowledge without the need for internalisation and the ascription of 
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personal meaning. In the opposite case of 'subjectification' the pursuit of 
personal validity leads to a situation where learning is seen to only have 
personal meaning and the need for reference to 'truth' rejected. Each 
pathology is therefore, both philosophically and practically, a blind alley. 

I would not wish to su'ijgest that this framework represents a theory 
other than in the sense of one's own metaiearning. Nor would I wish to 
suggest that there is a causative chain at work here. Rather it is an 
attempt to isolate some of the main factors involved in learning from the 
»use of experience, to identify them and gain some insight into how they 
relate to and interact with one another. My means of doing this has been 
to start with the outcomes which I have personally experienced, and then 
working backwards to try to analyse, in an admittedly eclectic way, what 
the underlying factors might be which lead to these outcomes. In this way 
I have found, for example, that trying to use students' experience 
productively is impossible without first enabling students to understand 
and articulate their underlying and deep-rooted conceptions of learning 
and knowledge. It ic only by doing this that they can begin to develop a 
productive (or deep) approach to using experience. Otherwise using 
experience will be dismissed or, at best, trivialised whatever the teacher's 
intentions. Clearly, as teachers, we have to be able to facilitate learning 
from experience which inevitably involves going 'beyond the anecdotal'. 
This difficult problem cannot, in the end be resolved bv 'sharpening up' 
our technique but by 'sharpening up' our ana/ysis and the way we, as 
teachers, conceive the problem. 
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indicates. 
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major focus, the book takes a criiioal look at the work of Malcolm Knowles and 
others who have promoted the idea of andragogy ('the art and science of 
teaching adults'). 

Higgs, J. (ed.). Experience-Based Learning. Australian Consortium on Expe- 
riential Education, Sydney, 1988. 

Australian examples of the use of experience-based learning in work, 
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riential Education is the main professional group in this country for those 
interested in ways of promoting learning from experience. 
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acknowledges the debt of experiential learning to Dewey, Piaget and Lewin. 
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Learning in the workplace is a great deal more than the learning of skills and 
knowledge. Contributorstothisbookarguethattraining in the workplace fails 
because it is based on conditions which no longer prevail in modem 
organisations. Examples are given of new approaches to workplace learning 
which challenge traditional assumptions about what is appropriate. 

Pedler, M. (ed.). Action Leaming in Practice. Gower, Aldershot, Hants, 1983. 
Action lea. Ming is an approach to learning in organisations which was 
developed by Reg Revans in the United Kingdom: *a process in which 
individuals learn through attempting organisational change by tackling 
hitherto intractable problems in the company of four or five others This 
book describes the application of action learning in a variety of private and 
public organisations. 

Rogers, C.R. Freedom to Learn for the 80$. Charles E Merrill, Columbus, Ohio, 
1983. 

A work which has influenced many writers and practitioners. Carl Rogers's 
ideas developed from his counselling practice and represent a view of 
learning which is person-centred. While the examples in the book are mostly 
in educational settings, Rogers's friendly and gentle manner makes his views 
about the facilitation of learning very compelling. 
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In these two books Donald SchOn opens up the notion of skilled practice 
involving much more than technical skills and specialist knowledge. In his 
view learning in the professions (and by implication most complex learning) 
requiresthedevelopmentofareflective appr each whichdraws understanding 
from the problems which the practitioner confronts. In the second of these 
books, he examines the implications of these ideas for training and educa- 
tion. 
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experiential learning from four areas in which workers have often not 
acknowledged different perspectives on experiential learning. The editors, 
in excellent overview chapters, portray the four Villages* of experiential 
learning and their characteristics: the assessment and accreditation of prior 
experiential learning; changing educational practices, structures and pur- 
poses; education for social change; and finally, personal growth and de- 
velopment. 
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